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LINING AND SET OF TYPE. 


NO. I.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


FIXED standard of type is 
an essential preliminary to 
any further systematic ar- 
rangement, either of com- 
bination designs, or of the 
lining and set of regular 
faces. It is now a common 
practice for new series of 
letter to line at head and 
foot ; when there is a lower- 
case alphabet, this is impossible in the case, say, of 
12-point and 36-point in the same series. ‘To make 
these line by the addition of a systematic justifier to 
the smaller size, it is necessary that the beard (or 
blank portion of the type at the foot of the body- 
letters) should in all sizes be capable of equal division 
by points. In such a case, not only the body, but 
the face of the type, and the space above and below, 
are all accurately adjusted to the point scale. From 
this advance to the adjustment of the width or set to 
the same standard, is but a step; yet this is the step 
that all the founders have hesitated to take. In the 
case of standard book-fonts there is certainly a grave 
difficulty, to which I will more particularly refer ; but 
why so obvious and necessary a reform has not long 
since been adopted in job letter, it is not easy to under- 
stand. Long usage has established (approximately) a 
kind of proportion of width in the ordinary roman — 
though anyone who compares the circular O and the 
contracted S of the first Caslon with the present ac- 
cepted forms will see that the proportion is anything 
but a fixed one. In fancy job letter, however, no such 
arbitrary scale exists ; the designer is free to widen or 
contract as he pleases, and there is no possible excuse 
for him when he makes his letter to a nondescript 
width. Yet he persists in so doing. Even today, 
after some seven or eight years of agitation by leading 
printers in the trade press, and the strongest private 
representations to the foundries, the number of series 
of job type cast on a rational principle can almost be 








counted on the fingers. This is the more extraor- 
dinary in the case of letters like the Brunswick 
Black (adapted to the ‘‘Ivy’’ combination); the 
Relievo and Arboret series, which, working with com- 
bination ornaments of standard sizes, should obviously 
correspond in set. My own experience, and that of 
the master printers and intelligent workmen who have 
had to do with these designs is, that the annoyance 
and loss of time they occasion is so great that after the 
first novelty is gone, they are regarded with a feeling 
approaching disgust—their practical disadvantages 
outweigh all their artistic merits. 

One thing I would here impress upon founders who 
would gain the good will of printers: that zz the case 
of all ordinary job type the defect can be remedied without 
altering the design —it is a simple case of adjusting the 
set in casting. Let us suppose that a 36-point cap S 
equals 172%58-points in set, or some equally barbarous 
nondescript measure, as it probably does, and that 
the cap W of the same font is usually cast to 48,,%,. 
I am sure that if the molds were adjusted to 18-point 
and 48-point set, respectively, the letters would look 
quite as well in actual use, and if the reform were car- 
ried throughout the font, the spaces being to point 
multiples, no trouble need ever arise in justification. 
In the case of small sizes, the set might vary by single 
points ; in large, it should be twos or threes; and in 
bold and wide faces on the large bodies, by nonpareils. 
The advantage of this suggestion is that it would dis- 
turb no existing arrangements ; for the ‘‘ set’’ is neces- 
sarily adjustable — and it would be as great an advan- 
tage to the founder as to the printer. Every caster 
would know that each character must equal a given 
number of points in set —that each letter in pica, for 
example (to use the old names), must be in set equal to 
a minikin, gem, pearl, nonpareil, minion, or other regu- 
lar body —and must not come in between. At present 


there is no certainty that extra sorts will correspond 
in width with the original fonts ; it is scarcely possible 
that they should. My dealings have been with the 
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best houses, and I find the difficulty of obtaining 
extras to match the original set is very great. The 
simple adoption of point-set in job type would bring 
order out of chaos in every foundry and in every 
printing office. In the case of body-fonts this may 
not be quite practicable, though it certainly would be 
in the case of the larger romans, italics and antiques. 
In such instances as the Relievo and Arboret, it could 
not be done, as the letters have to join up— contraction 
is impossible, and any widening of set would cause a 
white streak across the design. 

One of the great English founders once told me that 
systematic set was a mere fad —of no practical value. 
This was after Benton’s ‘“‘self-spacing’’ type came 
into the field. The remark showed how difficult it 
is for the founder— unless he be a compositor, which 
is not often the case — to understand the requirements 
of the printer.. Fournier’s reforms contained the germ 
of every systematic improvement that has since been 
made, and in a century and a half they have not been 
carried out. But reforms advance rapidly now, and 
systematic set must soon be universal. The question 
merely is: What system will meet. with acceptance? 

I know just where the opposition will chiefly come 
—not so much from the founder as from the designer. 
It is so nice and easy to jot down a design in freehand 
fashion, with sprawling limbs and curly tails; and it 
certainly takes more trouble to do as the great master 
of type design did — make every part conform to some 
regular scale. But, after all, type is made for use, and 
it is obviously better that the designer should take a 
little extra trouble at the outset — once for all— than 
that every compositor who uses the type, every time 
he uses it, should waste precious time in making up the 
designer’s and founder’s deficiencies. My own expe- 
rience is that in jobwork the actual composition of 
fancy lines does not, as a rule, take half as much time 
as is afterward consumed in their adjustment. 

The principle, once accepted, should be extended to 
the face of rule — metal or brass, which should always 
be an even fraction or multiple of a point. Similarly, 
the line should leave the design at a point which will 
join the corresponding rule without special justifica- 
tion. I know an excellent series of corners, with cor- 
responding rule to pica measure, which is detested by 
all compositors, and used as little as possible. The 
rule is 6-to-pica, and justification could have been 
effected with a pica blank, the rule and two 6-to-pica 
leads. Not so, however —this would throw the rule 
out of line. On one side a pica, plus a thin card; on 
the other side a 3-point lead, plus a sheet or two of 
paper. No wonder the compositors lost patience. 
Imagine justifying corners and rules around four 
quarto pages in this fashion! ‘‘ Why in the world,”’ 
I have heard the compositor ask, ‘‘ did not the founder 
make them fit?’’ I can tell him. The design was 
German, accurately adjusted to the Didot point. The 
American house purchased the design, cast it to pica 
standard, and did not take the very slight trouble 


necessary to readjust the lining. For seven years 
past, I have written much about lining. I would 
have gone over the ground here, but it is unnecessary, 


_Since I began these articles, a new American foundry, 


the Inland, has started, and its types are all to 
systematic line. The long-suffering printer may cry 
Eureka! -Y do not know that, in this detail, their 
system can be improved. Will the other foundries 
also fall into line? 

Of course, a new house has a great advantage in 
introducing such a reform. It was a big fire that gave 
Marder, Luse & Co. the long wished-for opportunity 
of introducing Mr. Hawks’ system of the point stand- 
ard —a reinvention of the identical scheme of Four- 
nier, one hundred and fifty years old. It would, no 
doubt, be a costly change for the other foundries ; but 
I think it can be done. I have read, and I presume it 
is true, that the great foundry of Schelter & Giesecke, 
Leipsic, a few years ago rejustified their whole stock 
of matrices to bring their type into systematic line. 
What Germans can do, Americans should be able to 
do also, especially when the ultimate gain is so great. 

Systematic set must come; it must become uni- 
versal, and nondescript set, like nondescript bodies, 
must pass away. ‘Two rival schemes are now before 
the craft — the geometric proportion or so-called ‘‘ self- 
spacing,’’ and the ‘‘ point-set’’ or arithmetical. Each 
has great advantages, and each has great practical 
objections ; and it is impossible to harmonize them. 
The point-set system is the one I have always advo- 
cated, even while cordially welcoming Benton, Waldo 
& Co’s reform seven years ago. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THREE-COLOR HALF-TONES. 
NO. II.— BY W. H. HYSLOP. 

OWEVER good the results obtained by the 
methods described in our former contribution, 
they can only be obtained by the most constant care 
at every step, and the wide room for error in the 
twelve operations withdraws the process —except in 
the hands of a few—from the realm of practical and 
commercial photography. Any method reducing the 
number of operations, say from twelve to six, is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. The twelve operations 
are three original negatives, three transparencies, three 
half-tone negatives, and three process blocks. If the 
operator is a man of considerable ability, he might 
develop his original negatives so well that he could 
copy them all at once, and have his three transparen- 
cies on one plate, and, of course, one half-tone negative 
would suffice, but we are much afraid the rank and file 
of operators would never ‘‘ get there,’’ as the develop- 
ment of a gelatine negative in its highest sense is not a 

mechanical operation. 

If it were possible to make half-tone negatives with 
gelatine dry plates, the difficulties and number of 
operations would be reduced to reasonable limits, but 
the gelatine plate capable of being made into a half- 








tone negative has yet to be invented. It is necessary, 
therefore, if we desire to keep as near the original as 
possible, and to do away with the numberless opera- 
tions, and their attendant worries, that we must use 
collodion in some form or other, and it is fortunate that 
collodion can be relied upon to do what we want. 

We were somewhat amused lately when we were 
told by an experimenter that he had exposed a wet 
collodion plate through a red screen, and got nothing, 
but he firmly believed that if he could have kept his 
plate in a moist state for an hour or so, he would have 
got it allright. It is needless to remark that though a 
very fair half-tone operator, that experimentalist had 
not read much. 

We stated in our former communication that a 
gelatine dry plate, if not specially treated for color 
photography, would never — no matter how long the 
exposure, and no matter what color screens were used 
—give a true result. And if this is correct—and we 
defy anybody on this earth to prove to the contrary — 
then how utterly useless it is to attempt anything with 
a wet collodion plate. We are fortunate, however, in 
being able to get collodion into such a state as to be 
quite as sensitive as the ordinary gelatine dry plate, 
and from ten to twenty times more sensitive than the 
ordinary wet plate, and at the same time to combine 
all the advantages of the two methods. 

Collodion emulsion in itself is very, very slow, but 
if the following method is carried out the results will 
both astonish and delight the experimenter and inci- 
dentally his customer. To make up the following 
emulsion requires two or three wide-mouthed brown 
bottles and one white one. In the first place make up 
a plain collodion, equal parts ether and alcohol, and a 
strength of seven grains of cotton to each ounce of 
solvent ; keep this as stock for use as required. Now 
take one of your brown bottles, say a sixteen-ounce 
one, for the following quantities : 


I. 


16 cc. m. 


Dissolve these in order. In your white bottle put : 


1 
8 grammes 
5 ences mm 


Dissolve with as little heat as possible, then add 
liquid ammonia, to just redissolve the precipitate first 
formed, then add 80 c. c. m. alcohol, and if there 
should be any precipitate from the alcohol being too 
cold dissolve again by heat. 

The operations thus far may be carried out in day- 
light. Now, however, take your two bottles with their 
contents into the darkroom and pour gently in small 
quantities No. II into No. I, shaking thoroughly after 
each addition. When all of No. II is in, keep upa 


constant shaking for fifteen minutes and then let it 
stand for an hour. 


At the end of that time have a 
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bottle, containing six or seven times as much distilled 
water as you have emulsion, and into it pour your 
emulsion, taking care to get it all in; the result will be 
that the cotton together with the insoluble bromide of 
silver in suspension will precipitate, leaving the alcohol 
and ether to be poured off with the water. 

You can at this juncture leave it for a time or you 
can at once pour the whole into a clean linen bag or 
cloth, squeezing well to eliminate as much of the 
moisture as possible ; having done so, put the precipi- 
tated emulsion back in the bottle and pour on to it a 
quantity of distilled water, leaving it, with occasional 
shaking, for a couple of hours. Again pour off and 
squeeze thoroughly as before, and this time put the 
emulsion into the bottle in which it is intended to be 
kept, and pour over it a small quantity of alcohol, 
which will after standing for an hour or two remove all 
the water left after squeezing. At the end of the two 
hours drain off the alcohol ; it is unnecessary to squeeze 
this time. 

Now dissolve the residue in 
TI2 c. Cc. Mm. 

112 

Let this stand for a couple of days to ripen, when it 
is ready for use, and will keep for months if kept in a 
moderately cool place. 

At this time and in this condition the emulsion is 
comparatively insensitive, and it is quite safe to use it 
in the ordinary wet-plate darkroom, but it is not in a 
fit state to use for our purpose and requires to be sensi- 
tized for color, so the following solutions may be made 
up in quantity for future use, as they will keep well in 
the dark : L 


ee errr ee I gramme 
WHS Gir oh bok a Serene canadian ¢ 52 ¢.\¢, aE 
U1 000) 56) | a ar 122 = 


I gramme 
T2 c. Cc. Mm. 


Redissolve the precipitate with ammonia and make 
up with alcohol to 50 c. c. m. 
III. 

I gramme 
5§ c. Cc. mm. 
Neutralize with ammonia and make up with alcohol 
to 150 c. c. m. 

When you are ready to make your three plates, 
make your yellow plate as instructed in last month, and 
for the red plate take as follows : 


EN RMOE G4. Grice’ el dues ala oa oie /ew ee aie a drat 98 6. 
IGp Rescate sis tcic-c aie sr ereisis, soled eared Fie 30 ¥ 
PCOS sd eles Clara cee cu keane 45 ib 


and of this add 20 c. c. m. to every 100 c. c. m. of 
your emulsion. Coat your plate with this and imme- 
diately when set put in the holder and, having your 
green screen in place, photograph through your line 
screen in the ordinary way. 

Exposure can only be learned by experience, as it 
depends upon whether daylight or electric light is 
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used, but it will average about ten minutes. Devel- 
opment is carried out as follows: 


SEE Sab tadbaas <kvesecheneaed 5 grammes 
GSulphite of soda... ....5...%.055 25 - 
Carbonate of potass. «2 ..00.55.%:. 25 cs 
MMU: .us cee utha kee aree eae 300 c. Cc. m. 


Take sufficient quantity of this, and in a dry-plate 
developing tray place your plate and develop until you 
see all the detail you require; then stop development, 
wash well, fix in cyanide and then take into the light 
and intensify as you would an ordinary wet plate. It 
takes some little time before you get the experience to 
stop the development at the right point, as you have to 
work under much less light than when working with 
the wet plate. 

For the blue plate the instructions are the same as 
far as development is concerned, but the sensitizing is 
a little different and the exposure must be made 
through the red screen. 

For sensitizing take — 


SOUL LOT 2 (Os ( Ran aeRa eae pepe 30 c. c. m. 
SOIRUDOING MOls cs sw iex ce yaw ols 2 30 " 
ALCO 0 ARs yy 53a ea oT 45 sh 


Add 20 c. c. m. of this to 100 c. c. m. emulsion as 
before, then flow your plate, and, as soon as well set, 
flow over with a solution of cyanine in alcohol, one 
grain to four ounces, and then expose as before. 

It is quite to be expected that fog and various 
other little troubles will attend you until you get into 
thorough working order, but the results are well worth 
all the trouble, and in the end you will find it just as 
easy to make three half-tone color plates as you now 
find it to make three ordinary half-tone plates. 

It only remains to print and etch on copper, and 
your work is done. The printer’s work comes next. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES ON THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 
NO. V.— BY W. IRVING WAY. 

F the book is inclosed in cloth cases it is customary, 
on edition work, to use end papers of the same 
quality as the paper used in the body of the book, 
though it is not unusual in these later days for some 
publishers to use Japan paper for the ends. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. did this on the large-paper 
copies of their edition of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
‘‘Day at Laguerre’s,’’ one of the handsomest and best- 
made books bearing the Messrs. Houghtons’ imprint. 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson occasionally uses a hand-made 
paper on finely bound books ; but this is objectionable 
in the eyes of such skilled craftsmen as Mr. William 
Matthews, for the reason that the turned-in leather 
borders stain the ends and leave a greasy margin, 
unless single sheets of paper are laid between to 
receive the oil in the leather. For the same reason, 
silk and vellum ends, which are sometimes used in fine 
binding, are also objectionable. Mr. Zaehnsdorf rec- 
ommends a marbled paper made by Messrs. Eadie & 


Son, of London, ‘‘ because they have succeeded in 
getting a vein of gold intermixed with the colors, 
which has a most curious but excellent effect.’’ Some 
qualities of this paper may be all that Mr. Zaehnsdorf 
claims for it, but we have seen books bound by Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf, in which he has used end papers that 
appear to have a ‘‘vein of gold intermixed,’’ and 
these are as successful in absorbing the oil of the 
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CRIMSON LEVANT MOROCCO, JANSEN STYLE. 
Bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet. 


turned-in leather borders as any. ‘There is ‘‘a differ- 
ence of taste’’ in end papers, as in jests, which is 
‘a great strain of the affections,’’ and what is 
deemed best by the binder does not always meet the 
approval of the collector. It is well to know, there- 
fore, what is best, and on this point there is not much 
room for argument. If there be any good marbled 
paper made in America we have not heard of it. And 
in England there is much complaint at the quality of 
the marbled papers made there. Perhaps this explains 
the much experimenting, and the great variety of 
papers used — some of which imitate cloth fabrics, and 
many of which are pleasing to the eye, but none of 
which seem to be successful in resisting the oil in the 
leather. If mere beauty were the only thing sought, 
then we have seen nothing to compare with the papers 
prepared by Mr. E. W. Morris, of Oxford, England. 
These papers are very costly and are little known, 
having but recently come into use in England. They 











are especially adapted to half-bound work — that is for 
books bound in half leather and requiring paper sides 
to harmonize with the ends. Mr. Morris’ paper is 
produced in small quantities, and each sheet has the 
appearance of being treated individually by the appli- 
cation of water colors, which give it a delicate, clouded 
effect. A number of specimens in our possession show 
a great variety of colors, adapted to all complexions of 
leather and literature, and suggesting, as Mr. Horne 
says, ‘certain effects of sky or sunset.’’ While only 
the best qualities of linen paper are used by Mr. Mor- 
ris, we are constrained to believe that, because of their 
delicacy and costliness, their use must be limited to 
the finer grades of work. Mr. Horne tells us, in his 
treatise, of some papers made in the last century, 
“bearing designs of scroll work interspersed with 
figures, beasts and birds, printed in gold upon a green 
background probably of German origin.’’ In 
late years patterned end papers printed from wood and 
zinc blocks have been much in vogue, and where 
designs have been made by artists, as was done by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti for the editions of his poems 
published in 1881, the effect has been novel and 
harmonious. But it has been reserved for a firm of 
American publishers to make an entirely original and 
ingenious departure in respect of end papers—at 
least if the idea is not new with this firm we are 
unaware of it. 

A little copartnership volume of verse issued by a 
Boston firm, bound in paper boards with a design on 
the outside showing profiles of the artist and two versi- 
fiers, presents a striking appearance as we turn the 
covers. Here we find a group of pictures—a dock 
scene with shipping on the inside of front cover, with 
what appears to be an offset on the fly leaf opposite, 
and a panel let in for four lines of verse running half 
Way across each page; the treatment of the back 
inside cover is similar, but with a different picture and 
verse. The designs are by Mr. Tom B. Meteyard. 

So much for the novelties. The best qualities of 
marbled paper for the ends on extra work, in which 
the doublure is not of leather, are still used by most 
binders, and have been since their introduction by the 
Dutch, or French, depending on your authority. In 
his little treatise entitled: ‘‘ The Art of Marbling, as 
Applied to Book Edges and Paper,’’ Mr. C. W. Wool- 
nough claims the honor for the Dutch, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; while Le Caille, a French 
authority, claims the honor for his country. After 
considerable research, Mr. Horne discovered nine 
leaves of marbled paper in a book preserved in the 
British Museum, and bearing date 1599 with a Ger- 
man imprint. So there you are; the question is as 
mixed as that of the discovery of printing, but not as 
important. For the benefit of the laity it may be well 
to give Mr. Zaehnsdorf’s recipe for marbled paper, 
which he says ‘‘is produced by sprinkling properly 
prepared colors upon the surface of a size, made either 
of a vegetable emulsion or of a solution of resinous 
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gum.’’ Mr. William Matthews favors the best qualities 
of marbled paper and his long and varied experience 
counts for much. It is almost impossible to induce 
the best French binders to use anything else, and they 
employ it lavishly, sometimes introducing several 
extra leaves, which is not a bad plan, even though 
there be as many extra blank leaves. But with 
these binders, as with the better English and Amer- 
ican craftsmen, you will always find the prevailing 
color selected either in harmony or agreeable con- 
trast with the color of the morocco. The noted 
French binder, Trautz-Bauzonnet, never used any- 
thing else for the ends, except under protest, and 
one does not care to dictate to such artists what 
materials they shall use. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MANAGING AN ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY. 
BY W. L. BARR. 
CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I am alone in 
business. Am not a practical electrotyper, but 
have been connected with office work in such business 
for several years, and by observation have gathered 
very set ideas of my own as to how I want my foundry 
run. At present it is managed by my foreman, who is 
an excellent workman, but positively objectionable to 
me as a foreman. I want all work done well and 
quick. I want the whole shop kept clean as possible 
in such a business. I want system. To accomplish 
this I believe that every duty and operation should be 
portioned out to stated help. My plant consists of two 
hand presses, four battery tanks that will carry forty- 
eight cases, and the other usual machinery for all 
operations. Our work is job forms, wood cuts and 
newspaper advertisements. We have no publication 
plates or process cuts to speak of. I employ fifteen 
men in all, and they do an average of $1,500 a month. 
With three molders (each one does his own building 
and pours his own wax), one boy to attend the black- 
leader, and one man to attend the battery, we get an 
average of forty cases per day, all told. Work drags, 
promises seldom kept, shop littered with dirt, and 
imperfect work gets out. I want to insist on a change 
if all this can be bettered. With different management 
I believe my foreman can get out more and better work 
and not have to fret and stew so much. With our 
force of help, how many cases ought we to get out per 
day? Is it right for the molders to pour their own 
pans and build theirown work? Would it be practical 
to start one of our batteries every hour, carrying 
whatever cases were in it, and taking all out at the end 
of three hours? On whom should fall the work of 
making out orders, locking up forms that are sent to 
us from out of town, packing work for shipment and 
delivery, and keeping benches and machines: clean ? 
Would it be objectionable to have each man take time 
every morning to brush off his bench and machine, the 
office boy to sweep the whole floor? Any suggestions 
or points relating to the management of men in the 
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shop will be appreciated. Should our battery run in 
series or parallel?’’ 

Fellow workmen, what do you think of a shop being 
run in this condition? I want to say emphatically 
that I differ from the writer in regard to his foreman. 
He is not a good workman ; he is, in the shop phrase, 
a ‘‘slob’’; he is no more capable of working in any 
well-regulated shop than a ditch digger is of managing 
a full-dress ball. This is another case of a donkey 
dressed in silk. Considering the fact that there are 
hundreds of good electrotypers all over this country 
perfectly competent to fill this position, and fill it satis- 
factorily, and who can be had for a fair salary, it isa 
curious coincidence that such a blacksmith should be 
left in control when the place should be filled by a 
first-class man — one that is not only a good workman, 
and with pride enough to keep the place clean, but 
who is also a manager, and can lay out the work and 
see that it is performed properly. But strange to say, 
it is no uncommon thing to find just such cases as 
that instanced by our correspondent. He asks me to 
suggest what to do. My advice is to clean out your 
shop, your men along with the rest of the /vash, hire a 
first-class man for foreman, pay him first-class wages, 
and he will get you out first-class work, and you can 
in a short time point with pride to yours as one of the 
first-class shops of the country, and you will find that 
he will save you $1,500 a year, or enough to make his 
salary. 

In regard to the general management of your shop 
I will offer the following suggestions as to how it 
should be managed : 

One first-class molder at a good salary. One 
helper, who may be an apprentice but not a small 
boy. One boy to pour cases ; he ought to be able to 
pour all the cases needed. One first-class swift builder 
at a good salary, and one second builder or helper 
who will not be needed except during a rush; the 
second molder and builder should do the casting. One 
battery boy or young man who should also tend the 
blackleader. ‘[hree finishers, three machine men, one 
boy for cleaning shop, etc. 

In regard to the men keeping their benches clean : 
If they had any pride whatever, they would certainly 
take a few minutes each day to brush them off; if 
not, put in some men that have, and let the boy keep 
the balance of the shop clean. Men who have not 
pride enough about them to keep their benches clean 
are of no use to you, as they will not have sufficient 
pride and interest in their work to get out good work. 

This number of men should get out from sixty to 
eighty cases a day and do first-class work and have it 
out on time, if you will pick out good men and pay 
them a good salary. Take none but the best ; you will 
soon find that they are the cheapest. You should pay 
your foreman from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, and you 
will find that if you get a good all-around man he is 
worth it. In regard to locking up forms, you have 
plenty of men left in the foundry to do this, and, as 


the boy would say, have ‘‘ men to throw at the birds.”’ 
Molders have no business doing building or pouring 
wax. Your battery can be run at any and all times, 
putting in and taking out at any time after allowing 
from two and one-half to three hours for depositing 
the shell; this will be sufficient time, provided your 
dynamo and bath are working properly. The parallel 
rods we find do the best and quickest work. 

Your shop will never be a success unless you put a 
competent man in charge, give him full power to hire 
or discharge any and all men in his department, allow 
no man under him to come to you with complaints, 
and on the other hand go only to him with any com- 
plaints you have to make in regard to unsatisfactory 
work ; and if you find that he is not competent let him 
go, and keep on changing until you get a man that is 
capable of filling the position. There are plenty ot 
men to be had that would suit you in all particulars, 
but no man can manage a shop where every man in 
the office goes into the shop and gives orders. ‘There 
can be but one ‘‘ boss’’ over men in order to obtain 
the best results, and your time can be more profitably 
invested than by trying to discover who is responsi- 
ble for the last mistake made; but look only to your 
foreman for information and hold him personally 
responsible. 

By carefully noting the contents of the foregoing 
you will be able to see the difference between the man- 
agement of your shop and that of the modern well- 
regulated electrotype foundry. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PROOFROOM LIBRARY. 

BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
OW many proofrooms are as well equipped with 
books of reference as they should be? ‘The 
proprietors of some large establishments have always 
recognized their need and endeavored to supply it, 
but it is not far from the truth to say that very few 
employers, if any, have done all that would be profit- 
able in this matter. A good selection of the latest 
reference books is seldom found in a proofroom, not- 
withstanding the fact that their intelligent use is one 
of the most important adjuncts of good proofreading. 

Reasons could easily be found for the common lack 
of books other than a general dictionary, or that and 
one or two special technical glossaries ; but it will be 
more advantageous to give reasons why proofreaders 
should have and use more books than most of them 
do use. . 

Professional men have to read continually to keep 
up with progress in scientific knowledge. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to their success. Each of them, how- 
ever, has a special demand for some particular branch 
of knowledge. The books these men consult are 
written by specialists, who choose their own subjects, 
and of course know the special words that must be 
used. A proofreader, on the contrary, cannot choose 
his subjects. He must undertake what is ready for 











him, whether it be some ordinary work, using common 
words only, or a scientific book filled with unfamiliar 
words. Authors of scientific works often make abom- 
inable copy. They do not realize that the termi- 
nology so well known by them is not equally well 
known to the workers in printing-offices, and the most 
particular words are frequently written more carelessly 
than the common words in their manuscript. Of 
course these authors read their own proofs, and most 
of them think they are very careful in doing it; but 
they are not trained proofreaders, and they see the 
words in full rather than the individual letters, so that 
a wrong letter easily evades their notice. When the 
trained proofreader does not know the particular words, 
and has no means at hand for their verification, the 
result is bad. 

A pamphlet on ichthyological terminology, recently 
printed, will afford a good illustration. Its author 
wrote what was intended for ‘‘the shorter termina- 
tion -p7de is adopted rather than -podide.’’ This was 
printed with dashes instead of the hyphens, ‘‘ termina- 
tion—pide rather than—jodide.’’ ‘The pamphlet has 
Opisthrarthri and Tenthidoidea instead of Opistharthri 
and 7euthidoidea, and many other typographical errors 
in such words. Probably the proofreaders did their best 
to follow copy, and thought the author would be sure 
to correct such errors as they failed to find. If in each 
doubtful instance they had consulted a reasonably full 
list of ichthyological names, as they should have done, 
most of the errors might have been corrected. Proof- 
readers should certainly have some means of handling 
work intelligently, and the only way this can be done 
is by verification through the use of reference books. 

Our general dictionaries have never attempted to 
give full scientific vocabularies. In fact, the two most 
used —the old Webster and Worcester — are nearly 
useless in this respect, giving only the few purely 
scientific terms that had become familiar when they 
were made. Even technological terms were not freely 
inserted in their making. Later dictionaries, how- 
ever, have increased their vocabularies very largely by 
adding the special terms of science. ‘The Imperial, 
which is very much like a larger Webster Unabridged, 
contains many names of families and genera in natural 
history, also many special words of other science ; 
Webster’s International has more of all kinds than the 
Imperial ; the Century Dictionary has more than the 
International ; but they all come far short of the full 
vocabulary of any science. 

Forty years ago Mr. G. P. Marsh, in his ‘‘ Lectures 
on the English Language,’’ quoted from a scientific 
journal a sentence containing thirteen botanical words 
that have not even yet found their way into the dic- 
tionaries above mentioned, one of these words being the 
adjective césso¢d, meaning ‘‘like ivy.’’ He also said, 
in the same lecture: ‘‘ Indeed, it is surprising how 
slowly the commonest mechanical terms find their way 
into dictionaries professedly complete.’’ Mechanical 
terms, however, as well as botanical and others, have 
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found their way into dictionaries since Mr. Marsh’s 
time freely, but by no means exhaustively. 

The Standard Dictionary, published by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, gives place to almost innumer- 
able scientific and mechanical words, and good defini- 


tions of them. No other work has yet been published 
that so nearly approaches a full provision for the needs 
of a proofreader in this respect. The Century is not 
far behind it. Either of these works will almost take 
the place of a large library for reference in verification 
of word-forms, but the Standard certainly has more 
words than the Century has. 

Chemists and medical men string together words 
and word-elements almost ad nauseam, so that com- 
mon dictionaries simply cannot attempt to record all 
their combinations. Unless the proofreader is thor- 
oughly versed in the Greek words used by the doctors, 
and in the names of elements, etc., as used by the 
chemists, his only hope rests upon special medical 
and chemical works. As an amusing instance of what 
he may have to decipher — doctors and chemists are 
commonly able to write illegibly, and often do so—a 
few words not in the general dictionaries may be cited. 
Chemists use words like aldehydodimethylprotocatechuic 
—a combination of aldehyde, dimethyl, and protocate- 
chuic. <A little thought will suffice to perceive these 
elements in the ugly-looking word, and in others like 
it; but that is not equally true in the case of such a 
term as auvroterchloride, androgynoarion, meningar- 
throcace, or engastrimythismus. Of these only menin- 
garthrocace is in any general dictionary, and that is not 
in any but the Standard. Axntigalactogogue (a medicine 
to check the secretion of milk) is found only in medi- 
cal works. ‘The Standard Dictionary gives many min- 
eralogical terms not in the other dictionaries, one of 
them being zcostdodecahedron. Why the others omit- 
ted this and gave zcosztetrahedron is not evident. 

Examination of any special scientific work would 
disclose easily the fact that the proofreader may be 
called upon at any moment to read proofs of language 
he does not know, and cannot verify without special 
reference books. He should not be expected to do 
good work without such aids. 





‘““A GOOD JOKE.” 


AN AUTHORITATIVE INDORSEMENT.—‘‘I have carefully 
read Kelly’s ‘Handbook on Presswork.’ I consider it the best 
in this line. It shows at once that it is written by a practical 
man, and besides, the language is so plain that anybody with 
common sense is able to understand it.’-—Henry Barth, Man- 
ager Cincinnati Typefoundry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 
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if necessary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 

prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings, per 
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Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending us the 
names of cnc! 8 newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (I,IMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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ABUSE OF MATERIAL IN THE PRESSROOM. 


NE of the most trying experiences of the press- 
room foreman is the abuse of material by care- 

less and indifferent workmen. Slugs, leads or quads 
working up in the form are viciously hammered and 
smashed back to their places by many workmen whose 
bump of destructiveness would seem to have been 
carefully developed at the expense of almost every 
other trait. This recklessness of the employer’s inter- 
ests is all the more exasperating on account of the 
immunity of the culprits from detection. Material is 
ruined by some lusty son of toil, and all inquirers 
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receive the same satisfaction that the sportive Mr. 
Punch received when his shirt was stolen —the fault 
is laid upon ‘‘ Mr. Nobody.’’ A workman wantonly 
entailing expense upon an employer by rank careless- 
ness and laziness is deserving of the severest condem- 
nation, He may laugh his offense off as a good joke 
and consider his actions devil-may-care and manly, but 
his conduct is not only a financial loss to his employer 
but he embitters that employer’s mind against the 
workers generally and powerfully retards that commu- 
nity of interest between employer and employe which 
every liberal mind sedulously cultivates. 





THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the vigorous opposition 
among certain elements to the reelection of Mr. 
William B. Prescott to the presidency of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, that gentleman proved an 
easy victor at the convention just closed in Louisville. 
Mr. Wines was also reélected to the office of secretary- 
treasurer, being without a competitor. The result 
proved that the opposition to the present administra- 
tion had a strength in assertiveness beyond all propor- 
tion to the number of votes it was able to muster when 
the final test came. It is safe to say that could noise 
and bluster be materialized into votes, Mr. Prescott 
would no longer be the chief executive of the Inter- 
national Union. Happily, this could not be. We 
say happily, because an unprejudiced review of his 
administration leads us to conclude that he has dis- 
charged his duties with fearlessness, ability, and at 
times with brilliancy. 

Assuming the presidency at Boston three years ago, 
young in years and in experience, almost immediately 
confronted with the gravest complications which have 
ever beset the printing industry, Mr. Prescott bravely 
faced the issue, with the result that he has earned the 
respect and esteem of men high in the labor move- 
ment, who look upon him as a man of undoubted 
ability and sterling qualities— one in whose counsel 
they place every reliance. This being the case, there 
is no doubt but that the affairs of the International 
Typographical Union will continue safe in Mr. Pres- 
cott’s hands. ‘They would probably be equally safe in 
the hands of either of the two gentlemen who com- 
peted for the office at Louisville, but they lacked the 
experience now possessed by Mr. Prescott, and experi- 
ence and good judgment are essentially necessary at 
this time. That the present incumbent possesses these 
qualities is admitted by all, and is proved by the fact 
that the International Typographical Union shows a 
larger membership now than ever before, and at a time 
when nearly every other important labor organization 
shows a decided shrinkage in this particular. 

It is to be regretted that the Louisville convention 
did not handle the pressmen’s difficulty with more 
vigor and directness. While the work of the delegates 
was very good as a whole, it is feared that their dis- 
posal of this question will lead to endless bickerings 
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between the rival factions of pressmen, and consequent 
annoyance to employers. There is but one safe course 
for the International Typographical Union to follow in 
cases of this kind. When the members of an allied 
craft show a disposition to cut loose and do for them- 
selves, there should be nothing but kindly encourage- 
ment for their efforts. This they are entitled to and 
should receive. When a majority of the unions and 
membership of such a craft actually succeed in organ- 
izing a separate central body, then the International 
Typographical Union should no longer claim jurisdic- 
tion over that craft or any portion of it. The two 
organizations should and could then continue in har- 
mony, each leaving the other free to an unrestricted 
discharge of its chosen work. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS AND CRITICS. 


*TXO the October issue of this journal Mr. William 

J. Kelly contributed an article on composition 
rollers and their treatment, giving vent to his opinions 
and ideas with his usual frankness. ‘The management 
of this journal has no desire to discredit the published 
statements of any manufacturers, but it appears that 
Mr. Kelly’s contribution is calculated to have that 
effect, judging from vigorous protests received from a 
few roller manufacturers. In this controversy regard- 
ing methods of manufacture individual judgment has 
its right of selection, and so far as THE INLAND 
PRINTER is concerned, no purchaser’s ideas are sought 
to be influenced. We assume that Mr. Kelly does not 
claim infallibility, despite his high reputation as an 
authority on pressroom matters, and, in view of this 
fact, and to settle the matter beyond cavil, elsewhere in 
this issue we publish the statements of a number of 
pressmen who have used machine-made rollers as well 
as hand-made rollers. Meantime, we presume Mr. 
Kelly will extend his remarks on the subject, and there 
is no doubt that those who consider themselves assailed 
will have reason to modify their opinions. 


THE COPYRIGHT LAW AND ITS PROPOSE 
AMENDMENTS. 

UST before the close of the last congress a bill to 
| amend the copyright law of 1891 was favorably 

reported by the committee having it in charge. 
Its necessity is made apparent by the storm of protest 
which has come from certain publishers who have been 
profiting by the lax conditions which have heretofore 
existed and it is to be hoped that the author of the 
amendment, Congressman Hicks, of Pennsylvania, will 
be successful in securing its passage. 

Whatever effect the making of the law of three 
years ago may have had upon the publishing business 
in general, it has been very unjust to that part of it 
which relates to etching and engraving. By its pro- 
visions, reproductions of any work of art may be 
executed abroad and brought to this country and be 
permitted to enjoy equal protection with work produced 
here by American skill and labor. ‘The injustice of 
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transactions of this kind may be made more apparent 
by a statement of the fact that there are being pub- 
lished at the present time in the United States period- 
icals the illustrations for which are almost wholly the 
productions of foreign labor. Not only are the draw- 
ings made in other countries, but the reproductions in 
wood and half-tone and by etching axzd the electrotypes 
are made there and shipped to America to be produced 
under the protection of our copyright law. 

Another of the defects of the law as applied to 
newspapers and periodicals is that if a reproduction of 
an illustration in a foreign publication is made by two 
papers in this country, the first one to do so has a 
claim for violation of its copyright against the second, 
even though the latter may have made the reproduc- 
tion from the original paper containing it in utter 
ignorance of a similar action on the part of a con- 
temporary. ‘Then again it is possible for an unscrupu- 
lous person to copyright a picture of a prominent man, 
or building, or race horse, or anything of public inter- 
est, and place it where it may afterward be used in the 
columns of a daily paper, and then bring suit for vio- 
lation of the copyright law, an action which in the past 
several months has been by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. A still further example of the queer 
workings of the law is that if but one photograph of a 
prominent personage or object exists, the newspaper 
first publishing it has the right, or at least the might, 
to prevent its reproduction in any other publication for 
a period of twenty-one years, even though it were 
possible for another paper to get a similar one from the 
same source. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Hicks seeks to do away 
with these unjust discriminations, and it is to be hoped 
that in endeavoring to place it upon the nation’s 
statute books he will receive the support his efforts 
deserve. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO’S ADVERTISEMENT 
COMPETITION. 
N page 116 of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the advertisement of Joseph Wetter & Co. 
appears. For the best displayed advertisements made 
up from the copy printed in typewriter type in the 
advertisement mentioned, three prizes will be given, 


namely : 

First Prize, One 5-wheel Wetter Typographic Machine. .$25.00 
SBC ITO OOSING G ico0 Sie Weis wba io ole wlels Suid Oe SG Siw ele 15.00 
MMsteetdve One 0.26 ay ck abs on siea wise seer eee 10.00 


Each contestant will receive a complete set of the 
designs submitted. Decision will be made by three 
judges, who will be selected by The Inland Printer 
Company. Contributors must adhere closely to the 
following rules : 


1.— Twenty-five proofs of each specimen, printed on paper 
trimmed to the exact size of 5 by 8 inches, will be required. 

2.— An electrotype of each specimen will also be required 
to accompany the proofs. ; 

3.— Each contributor must send his name and address in a 
separate sealed envelope, with a number, letter or motto, or 











some other distinguishing mark, written on the outside of the 
envelope. This mark is to be printed at the foot of the com- 
petition sheet, and also placed close to the bottom of the 
electrotype. The envelope will not be opened until the award 
is made, when the result of the competition will be published. 

4.— The matter must be set not larger than 314 inches wide 
by 4% inches deep, the intent being to print it as a ¢-page 
advertisement in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

5.— Full latitude is allowed as to the style of work — orna- 
ments, rules and borders are admitted — the idea being to leave 
to the discretion of the compositor what constitutes good com- 
position for an INLAND PRINTER advertisement of this char- 
acter. No color work will be considered. 

6.— Electrotypes must be mounted on blocks trimmed to a 
width of 3% inches exactly. 

7.— Award will be announced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for January. No specimens will be considered which arrive 
later than December 15. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Joseph Wetter & Co. 


will forward prizes to the successful competitors. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PLANER AND ITS USE. 
BY LOUIS L. PRICE. 

H#S essential tool of the printing business has 

been left severely alone by writers, for the reason, 
perhaps, that it has not been deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to incite any remarks. It has frequently been 
called the ‘‘typefounders’ friend,’’ and when in the 
hands of careless or incompetent workmen we must all 
acknowledge that term has been truthfully applied. 

During an experience of fifteen years in various 
offices throughout the country, the writer has used 
many different kinds of so-called planers, running from 
a small piece of wooden furniture to a large piece of 
an old-fashioned bedpost, highly varnished. Differ- 
ent sizes are made by manufacturers of printing mate- 
rial, but the size in general use is about seven inches 
long, four inches wide and two to three inches in 
height. Asa fit companion for this size planer, a mal- 
let weighing from one and a half to three pounds, is 
generally found. ‘This size is well adapted for news- 
paper, poster and other large forms, but for other work 
it is altogether too large. Equally as good results, 
with less damage and wear to the type, can be obtained 
with a planer four and one-half inches long, two and 
one-half inches wide and one and one-half inches high. 
Printers will find this size extremely useful in planing 
forms with cuts, open work, etc. A number of printers 
advocate the use of a small hammer instead of a mallet. 
For some reasons a hammer is good, but a small mallet 
weighing from six to twelve ounces is preferable. 

The wear of type is generally conceded to come 
from long runs and too much impression, but it is cer- 
tainly a fact that no small amount of wear is brought 
about before the form ever goes into the pressroom, 
and a large percentage of that is done with a planer 
and mallet in the hands of an incompetent or careless 
workman. How often do we find the printer planing 


a form after the quoins have been driven as tightly as 
possible. 


He not only does so with large forms, but 
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also does so with small forms of one or two lines. Let 
that kind of a printer stand a form on one of its edges 
and then, with a piece of wood and mallet, try and 
drive out a few of the letters, and if he does not ‘‘ pi”’ 
the whole form in the attempt he will readily discover, 
if the lines be properly justified, how hard it will be to 
even stir the letters. Forms for cylinder presses are 
often planed four and five times before they reach the 
pressroom. Is there any need of this? Does not 
every cylinder pressman unloosen the quoins and plane 
the form before he takes his first impression ? 

‘* Bottled ’’ type is frequently found, but, as a rule, 
the printers do not know just how it became so. Some 
claim that it is the fault of the typefounder, others 
that the fault lies in the pressroom, while a few say 
the cause is too hard planing. ‘he last is certainly a 
logical reason, for it is a well-known fact that one or 
two lines can be ‘‘upset’’ by planing too hard, and if 
you can ‘‘upset’’ one line by hard planing at one 
time, why will not a larger number of lines become 
‘““upset’’ by constant hard planing ? 

Very little care is taken of a planer, and it is con- 
stantly being thrown around, nearly always lying on 
the stone face down, and it is seldom that a workman 
looks at or wipes off the face before placing it upon 
the type. This should always be done, for a wet lead, 
small letter or a lead shaving will sometimes adhere to 
the face of the planer, and if not discovered before the 
first blow of the mallet no little damage will result. 

In planing a form, the workman should commence 
at the outer edge and work toward his body, raising 
the planer from the type each time — not dragging it 
over the type—so that he can see before he delivers 
the blow of the mallet whether there is anything lying 
on the form. At the edges he should be very careful 
that the planer does not extend over the form, so that 
when the blow is delivered the planer will not turn. 

Before planing, the quoins should always be tight- 
ened and then loosened. Great care should be exer- 
cised on forms of script, and a good way, before placing 
the planer on that kind of a form, is to go over it 
carefully with the hands, pressing the letters down. 
The overhanging letters in many styles of script are very 
delicate, and a slight blow, even if it does not break the 
letter, will render it useless or cause the pressman a 
great amount of labor. In planing a form containing 
cuts do not place the planer over the cuts and the type, 
for if the cut is high the type around it receives no ben- 
efit of a planer whatever, and it is here that a small 
planer can be used to a better advantage. Of course, it 
takes longer to go over a form with a small planer, but 
if one takes into account the damage done by a large 
planer and a large mallet on a small form, he can read- 
ily see that the smaller is by far the most economical. 

Planers wear out like everything else, and when 
they are worn rough and uneven, do not hesitate to 
purchase new ones, for they are certainly not expensive, 
and a new one may be the means of saving in wear 
and tear of type many times its cost. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GRADATION IN HALF-TONE. 


BY W. H. HYSLOP. 


N the ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ department of this 
magazine an artist correspondent writes: ‘‘I am 
much distressed about the quality of some half-tones 
made from wash drawings. The drawings show fine 
gradations from light to heavy shades, but in the half- 
tone plates the gradations are lost.’’ He but voices 
the thoughts of a very large number of artists who 
certainly have had in time past great reason for com- 
plaint in that their work has not received justice at the 
hands of the photo-engraver. 

It would be very hard to guess at the number of 
half-tone plates turned out in this country in a single 
day, and yet how few of them have that fine shading 
of tone, from a pure black up to the highest light, 
passing from the one tone to the other in an almost 
imperceptible way. 

The general way is to have the whitest of skies, 
and a jump from black to light gray. Photography 
is consequently blamed and held to be incompetent to 
give the finest shadings, but this is not so. Photogra- 
phy is not at fault, but the photographer is. Perhaps it 
is because of their education that the general run of 
half-tone photographers imagine the highest point 
of excellence to be a clean, white sky, and to this end 
will devote all their energies. 

A picture having a gray sky is given one of this 
class to copy. What does he do with it? He exposes 
for the shadows with one stop and closes up his high 
lights with another, but he closes them up so much 
that in nine cases out of ten the effect is too chalky, 
and quite unlike the original ; the difference between 
the dark and the light is too sudden, it is too glaring. 

A great number of persons seem to imagine that 
there is great latitude in photography, that you can do 
anything with a wet-plate negative, but this is true to 
only a very limited extent, and wherever it is tried by 
means of various stops to get the best results, that 
means must necessarily fall far short of the artistic 
requirements. 

To get the finest results we must have one stop and 
its correspondingly correct separation between screen 
and sensitive plate, as this is the only means whereby 
we can get in a negative the true gradation. The 
action in this case is gradual, and it is only necessary 
to give correct exposure to get a perfect negative giv- 
ing any gradation of tone, and it only remains to print 
and etch it properly to get something good to look 
upon. 

Unfortunately there is only one process, or perhaps 
two, of printing on copper which will give perfect 
results, and there are so few firms using this best 
process that there is little wonder that the results are 
not of the best. 

The trouble is that the shadows get so much over- 
printed that the detail in them cannot be etched. 
This can be seen any day by anyone who has the 


curiosity to pick up a copper half-tone block and 
examine it ; it will be found to have many indications 
of detail in the shadows, but they have no effect on 
the printing surface, and it is just at this point 
between the black and the gray where that detail is 
most needed ; its strongest point is its point of greatest 
weakness, and it should be the endeavor of photo- 
engravers, masters and men, to overcome that point, 
and they would hear fewer complaints from artists, 
and have the satisfaction of turning out work the high- 
class character of which nobody can deny. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TEXTS FROM ‘*PRESSWORK.”’ 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


‘Raise the bearers on the bed of the press a thick tissue sheet more 
than type height. Adjust the impression screws on each end so that the 
bearers on the cylinder and those on the bed shall press together gently 
when on the impression.’”’-—PRESSWORK, chap. xiv, p. 66. 


HIS simple method of adjusting or regulating an 

old or new press comes within the scope and 
ability of any ordinary pressman. ‘The language 
employed and its meaning is undoubtedly as clear as 
noonday light, so that it cannot be misunderstood. 
But why is such nicety and precision necessary in 
setting a printing bed and cylinder before the make- 
ready of a form is proceeded with? Simply that azz- 
formity of touch and contact may be secured when the 
latter detail has been completed and the machine is 
considered ready for work. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ Why set the bearers on the bed 
of the press a thick tissue sheet of paper more than 
type height? If set below type height, what would be 
the consequence?’’ ‘The sheet of thick tissue paper is 
intended to allow for the usual ex/va circumference a 
newly built-up tympan creates and which only pres- 
sure on the form of type, when printing has begun, 
can force, in a gentle manner, to the /vwe circumfer- 
ence or periphery of the cylinder. The periphery of a 
correctly packed cylinder should always conform to the 
area of the form on the bed, and its printed impres- 
sions tally, in truthfulness, with the size of the matter 
in the form. If a moderately thick sheet of paper is 
added to the already packed cylinder its circumference 
is increased just that much at the taking end of the 
printed sheet and is gradually augmented at the leav- 
ing end, dependent to a large degree on the width and 
character of the form from its taking and leaving ends. 
In other words, if the form is wide from the two ends 
spoken of, the register surface of the printed sheet has 
been extended to at least twice the thickness of the one 
added to the cylinder. 

The method laid down in our text is suitable for 
nearly all the different kinds of work sent to the press- 
room. It has been found safe and economical. Safe, 
because the most exacting requirements have been 


*NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen: 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 











satisfied by its smoothness and precision ; and econom- 
ical by reason of the small percentage of wear entailed 
on long runs on forms. 

Setting bearers below type heiglit is not a wise 
course for pressroom procedure, and should never be 


resorted to when it can be avoided. Cases have 
occurred, and doubtless will occur at times again, 
where it has been found expedient to set them from 
one to three thin sheets of paper lower —say an eighth 
of a pica lower — and to drop the cylinder to a corre- 
sponding difference; but this occurs in the case of 
small and very light forms, and is done mainly to 
secure register on colorwork where preceding forms of 
color have been printed off on cylinders of smaller cir- 
cumference. Other than the exceptions quoted, there 
is no more reason for lowering the bearers on the bed 
below type height than there is for altering the impres- 
sion screws for every job put to press. The damage 
attendant on running low bearers begins with the first 
impression and ends with the last one — the total dam- 
age to the form being dependent entirely on the length 
of the run. 

We have somewhere read that cuts and type in the 
form should be higher than the bearers! This is a 
serious mistake. The bearers on the bed of the press 
should never be lower than type height, except in such 
cases as we have noted, and a skillful pressman can 
overcome most of these wzthout lowering the bearers. 
If a change of height of bearers is imperative for light 
forms we prefer the method of the workman who will 
raise them a few sheets higher up than type height 
and prepare his tympan accordingly. If the bearers 
on bed and cylinder are trued up and down to each 
other, whether of standard height or higher, there 
should be unison in action of both bed and cylinder ; 
provided the make-ready is in consonance with mechan- 
ical methods. When a pressman finds that this rule is 
inoperative he should look elsewhere than to the posi- 
tion of the bearers for a remedy. From an experience 
of many years on all kinds of presswork and presses it 
has not been found necessary to vary from the rule laid 
down in the text to this article. Indeed, so fully con- 
vinced of the correctness of this theory have the 
builders of printing presses become that they have 
adopted this standard and also placed zmmovable 
bearers on their perfecting and fast-running machines. 





A DAILY newspaper says that Miss Margaret Armstrong, 
daughter of D. Maitland Armstrong, the architect, and Miss 
Alice Morse, a graduate of Cooper Union, are two women who 
have won distinction in designing book covers. Both of these 
women have worked for such well-known publishers as Har- 
pers and Scribners. In this field, as in all others for women, 
the most successful are those who make themselves proficient 
in every detail, their design, when finished, showing the whole 
color scheme, the texture of cloth and the exact measurements. 
Though a ready designer can complete a cover in a few hours, 
having first read the book, which she is expected to do, and, 
though the best-paid workers receive from $15 to $25 for a sin- 
gle cover, it is claimed, and is probably true, that women can- 
not yet -make a living in this line. But they can make some 
money if they can do the work excellently. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH had a fine saying that ‘“‘ Death 
puts into a man all the wisdom of the world without 
saying a word.’”’ The rare old English worthy himself 

had no fear of the Grim Destroyer. The day before his execu- 
tion he was in high spirits, and remarked to a friend that he 


- hoped he would secure ‘‘ a good place at the show next morn- 


ing. He himself, he said, was sure of one.’’ And when his 
wife came to tell him that she had obtained permission to dis- 
pose of his body, ‘‘It is well, Bess,” he said, ‘‘ that thou mayst 
dispose of that dead, which thou hadst not always the dispos- 
ing of when alive.’’ A little later he sat down and wrote his 
famous poem, which closes with this stanza, that may not 
be new to our readers, but will bear repeating : 


Oh cruel Time, which takes in trust, 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 
Next morning he examined the headsman’s ax, carefully pass- 
ing the finger along the edge, and remarked with a smile: 
‘“’'Tis a sharp medicine, but one that will cure me of all my 


diseases.”’ 


WE do not know if Raleigh had any morbid curiosity about 
death, and tombs, and monuments, but he had abundant 
humor, and the remark of Lord Holland about Selwyn was not 
unworthy of him, ‘‘The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,’’ said 
Lord Holland on his deathbed, ‘‘ show him up; if I am alive 
I shall be delighted to see him, and if I am dead he will be glad 
to see me.”’ 


PERHAPS Dr. Franklin’s epitaph has been already printed in 
these columns, but it is more familiar than that of another early 
American printer, John Foster, who died in 1681, and being 
much respected, his memory was honored by two poems, one 
of which (by Jacob Capen, afterward a minister of Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, as we learn from Horne’s ‘‘Study of Bibliog- 
raphy ’”’) concluded with the following lines: 


Thy body, which no activeness did lack ; 

Now’s laid aside like an old almanack ; 

But for the present only’s out of date, 

’T will have at length a far more active state. 

Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 

Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair EDITION, and of matchless worth, 

Free from ERRATAS, new in heaven set forth ; 

*Tis but a word from God, the great Creator, 

It shall be done when he saith /mprimatur. 
Franklin certainly improved on this, but perhaps we have had 


enough “talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs.”’ 


AND yet we are moved to inquire, ‘‘ What has become of 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley?’’ We have actually taken up two for- 
eign and three domestic periodicals of recent date, in none of 
which have we found that artist’s name even mentioned. Per- 
haps editors generally have about reached the conclusion that 
much of Mr. Beardsley’s later work bears the same relation to 
the best done in his earlier manner that perspiration does to 
inspiration. 


Mr. WILLIAM LORING ANDREWS has brought forth his 
yearly booklet, and a most exquisitely beautiful and modest 
production it is. ‘‘A Stray Leaf from the Correspondence of 
Washington Irving and Charles Dickens,’ he calls it. He 
might have pluralized the title, as there are actually forty 
pages, exclusive of fly leaves, but these are all of heavy, 
rich Japanese vellum, ‘“‘embellished with engravings on copper 
and zinc’? by Mr. Edwin Davis French, and printed at the 
De Vinne Press, in a type very restful to the eyes. Irving and 
Dickens, who were not insensible to beauty, had never such 
compliment paid to them by publisher who worked for gain 
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as has been done by this one, who works for love. We say 
this with the full knowledge that every one of the copies of 
Mr. Andrews’s book offered for sale (there are only seventy- 
five printed, of which seventy are for sale) cost the publisher 
and author more than the price asked for it— $5. This 
modest, painstaking effort is a very valuable contribution to 
the ‘‘ana’’ of two men who are ever deserving of what is best 
and choicest at the hands of their countrymen. One wishes 
they might be conscious of the tribute paid to their memories 
by a book-loving enthusiast. 


WHILE on the subject of taste in printing we should like to 
mention another modest effort, in a different line to be sure, 
but commendable alike for its brevity, and its extreme sim- 
plicity and tastefulness. We allude to a diminutive pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Books and Their Public,’”’ just fresh from the Dial 
Press, Chicago. This pamphlet is a short summary of potent 
reasons why readers and advertisers should patronize ‘“‘the 
best critical journal in America.’”? Enjoying, as it does, the 
distinction of great dignity and elegance as a “journal of 
literary criticism, discussion and information,’’ we are sur- 
prised, nay, shocked, to find it making use of the colloquial- 
ism ‘‘ pat opinion,” as if it were making a ‘‘stand”’ in a little 
game. The use of the expression in this instance can only be 
condoned on the hypothesis that the pamphlet is addressed to 
the advertiser rather than to the reader, and because the 
opinion referred to happens to be that of another journal of 
less dignity, and less discrimination in the use of English than 
the Dial. . 


AND there is still another delicate brochure which, in its 
form, in the quality of its paper and presswork, as well as in 
its beautiful typography and decorations, claims our admira- 
tion. This Portfolio Club programme shows how a very simple 
matter, if treated artistically, may appeal to the eye and com- 
mand our attention even when we are in no way concerned 


Constitution 


Grticle J. The name of this Cfub shall Be 
TBe Portfolio. Grticle IJ. TBe obfect of 
Be Club sBall Be fo Bring fBe various arf 
interests of the community fogetBer, and pro- 
mote a spirit of art inferest and appreciation. 
Grticke III. Che membership of the Club 
BBall Be fimited fo seventy-five, and sBall Be 
recrutfed from those inferested in tBe various 
Branches of arf. @&rtich IM. Section J. 

pplication for memBersBip shall Be in 
wrifing signed By Bree members of fBe 
Club. These names shall Be posted in tHe 
EfuB room during af feast two meetings Bez 
fore Balloting. Section JJ. TBe efection 
of memBers shall Be By secret Baflot, and 
one Black BaP in eacB seven cast shall Be 
sufficient fo prevent an efection, provided 
tBat no candidate sBall Be rejected unfess Be 
receives af feast tBree Black Bafls. Section 
JIJ. Gefore taking Bis seat, each member 


with its contents. The Caxton type, of which we give a speci- 
men page of the smaller font, is very ‘‘fetching”’ in its bril- 
liancy of color against the rich tone of the Japan paper, and 
this effect is heightened by the abundance of margin. We 
wish that our reproduction could give a better idea of the 
charm of the original, and of the credit due to the printers, 
Messrs. Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis, who also print 
Modern Art, the excellent quarterly published by Mr. J. M. 
Bowles, of the same place. 


WE reproduce a title-page by Mr. E. S. Holloway, from a 
new book of poems which, in itself, needs no other comment 
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than that the design within the circle is, in the original, 
printed in two colors, terra cotta and black. There is a 
frontispiece by F. V. Du Mond, but the cover design and 
“thirty headpieces in a new and charming manner,’ to quote 
from the prospectus, are ali by Mr. Holloway. The color of 
the buckram cover on the copy before us is bright yellow, and 


MADONNA 
and Other Poems 


WRITTEN BY 
HARRISON S. MORRIS 





PHILADELPHIA & LONDON 
J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
M.D.CCCXCIV 


the cover stamp is in gold, a combination unusual if not quite 
new. Many of Mr. Holloway’s little headpieces are really 
vignette landscapes drawn from pictures or sketches made 
direct from nature. The poet and the artist, who are personal 
friends, have worked in harmony and have tried to keep the 
American note throughout — where the themes are classic they 
are native, “racy of the soil’’ as it were. Mr. Holloway is a 
successful water-colorist whose work deserves to be, as in time 
it surely must be, better known in the West. The little land- 
scape vignettes in the ‘‘ Madonna” will go far to strengthen 
his position in the East, as they must also gain him recognition 
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in the West. The Messrs. Lippincott have lately issued two 
other books, ‘‘Sorrow and Song,’’ by Coulson Kernahan, and 
“The Old, Old Story,’? by Rosa Nouchette Carey, both of 
which contain decorations by Mr. Holloway worthy of careful 
study. We find so much that is fresh and charming in Mr. 
Morris's Poems that we are tempted to close this note with two 
snatches, taken at random, of which the first shall be from 
‘A Winged Oracle ”’: 
Bird in the mid-bough ! 

Making the wind a lyric, and the leaves, 

Making to listen like a little throng 

Tiptoe about a harper— 

Tell me, O robin of the wood, if thou 


Hast ever dreamed of life, of larger life? 
Hast ever dreamed of death? 
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The second selection must be the sonnet entitled : 


AT WALDEN POND. 


The wind was like a trumpet in the pines, 
The waves made syllables against the shore, 
And every wilding bud about me bore 
News at its lips and made me nodded signs. 
And wherefore? I was pacing through the vines, 
Treading the turf the feet of Thoreau wore. 
Had hand upon the latch of Nature’s door, 
Where came the Seer to learn her whispered lines. : 


In leaf, in blade, in pebble, in the air, 
And in the steel-blue waters of the pond, 
Even in the sandy clod, they hovered there; 
For he who brought her radiance from beyond, 
And he who grasped her great hands brown and bare, 
Have found the earth a mourner long and fond. 


“LET us prose,” as Lamb used to say after delivering 
himself of a poetical effusion. The Kipling family seem to 
be pretty generally embarked in literature. The father and 
the son between them have done much in the noble cause of 
letters, and now comes a “‘ Miss Kipling,’”’ otherwise a Mrs. 
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Fleming, sister to Rudyard, with a polite bow in the periodi- 
cals, to claim our attention and patronage. Miss Kipling is 
said to be a well-known figure in the smart set at St. Andrews 
University, Scotland. Mrs. Kipling, the wife of the poet, is 
heard no more in the land, but some fine day she will ‘bob up 
serenely’ again, when the 

Rudyards cease from Kipling, 

And the Haggards ride no more. 
The family, as such, is not likely to sink into a state of innocu- 
ous desuetude. 


2-4 
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WILL someone tell us who wrote the beautiful lyric entitled 


‘‘The Chemisette’”?? The three stanzas following make us 
wish to possess the poem in its entirety : 


O Chemisette ! the fairest yet 

That e’er hid bosom purer, whiter ! 
Thou dost not know what envious woe 

Thy veiling snow hath given the writer. 
So trimly frilled —so plumply filled ! 

And then the eyes that shine above it! 
I burn —I long — nor is it wrong, 

(At least in song), dear girl to love it. 


Sweet Chemisette ! the coral set 
To chain thy folds in gentle duty 
Flings round a glow upon the snow 
To heighten so thy blushing beauty ; 
And ne’er before, on sea or shore, 
Did coral feel a softer billow — 
Nor could the gold around it rolled, 
Though ten times told, deserve the pillow ! 


O Chemisette! below thee met 
A rosy ribbon binds her bodice ; 
And in her mien is clearly seen 
One-half the queen, and one the goddess. 
Her voice is low — how sweet its flow ! 
Her upper lip disdains the under ; 
Her curls are like dark waves that strike 
A marble cliff—then rush asunder. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the year the number of patents has fallen off 
considerably, and, of course, the number relating to 
printing has been proportionately small. In September 

there were only some half dozen or so relating to this branch 
of the industry. The patents granted were of considerable 
interest, and they will be described with somewhat more than 
ordinary minuteness. 

The first patent illustrated was taken out by Alfred Brook- 
man, of New York city. The main cut, Fig. 1, shows a side 






































elevation of the apparatus, which is intended to print designs 
on glass, etc., and Fig. 2 shows a detail view of the transfer 
pad. At the ends of a rigid frame are mounted rollers beneath 
which, at appropriate intervals, is passed either the design bed 
or the printing platen, both of which reciprocate along the top 
of the frame. Between the bed and the platen is a block car- 
rying a pivoted yoke, which itself carries a centrally pivoted 
transfer pad, as shown in Fig. 2. The design carried by the 
bed B is inked, and the transfer pad thrown 
over on top of the same. The bed is then 
passed under the roller at the right, and the 
ink is transferred from the design form to 
the pad. The bed is then withdrawn from 
beneath the roller, and the pad thrown 
over until it rests with the same side down 
upon the plate of glass to be printed. The 
bed is now moved still further to the left, 
until the pad and glass plate are passed beneath the roller, 
at the opposite end of the frame, and the design is transferred 
from the pad to the plate of glass, and this without liability 
to injure the same. 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated a hydraulic stereotyping press, 
invented by William J. Egan, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
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lower part of the press, which contains a bed plate capable of 
being heated by steam, and the upper part, which contains a 
water tank, are hinged together by a rod, F, passing through 
holes in heavy strengthening ribs cast at short intervals upon 
the two parts. The upper part carries a diaphragm of soft rub- 
ber or other fluidproof material, and the space above this is in 
communication with a cylindrical water chamber. Within the 
chamber is mounted a piston which is advanced to expel the 
water by a screw, having at its end a large hand wheel. In 
operation, the type form is placed upon the bed, and the moist 
papier-maché matrix is placed upon the same and blanketed in 
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FIG. 3. 


the usual manner. After clamping the two parts together, the 
piston or plunger is advanced to drive the water from the cylin- 
der into the space above the rubber diaphragm. This being 
yielding, the papier-maché is forced down into the spaces 
between the type, and a perfect matrix 
is formed. Steam is now let into the 
hollow bed, and the matrix is thoroughly 
dried before being removed therefrom. 
Fig. 4 illustrates a type invented by 
George W. Weaver, of Rochester, New 
1 York, and Fig. 5 a small stereotyped 
plate constructed therefrom. The object 
of the invention is to afford a form of 
type with which it is possible to pro- 
duce an absolute facsimile of work done 
by the typewriter. This is an end long 
sought for by printers in order that cir- 
cular letters may appear as though specially intended for 
each individual to whom they are sent. To secure this result, 
the face of the type, instead of being smooth, is formed with 
a series of lines at right angles with each other in order to 
imitate the effect of the typewriter ribbon which is interposed 
between the type arm and the paper written upon. 
Daniel Maurer, of Middle Village, New York, invented the 
printing press shown in Fig. 6. The type bed B is pivoted to 
a rigid base so that it can be turned backward while the types 


FIG. 4. 

















FIG. 5. 


are being placed in position, and then moved in to the ver- 
tical position and locked for printing. The platen is hinged 
in front of the type bed and is pressed against the type by 
strong springs, 29, when said springs are put under tension. 
This is done by drawing forward the hand lever a proper dis- 
tance. The lever is then released and the springs 29 cause 


the platen to approach the type with a quick movement, 
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while the springs 36 restore the hand lever to its normal 
position. 

Mr. Louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, took out a 
patent covering a number of additional improvements in type 
distributing machines of the nature of those formerly patented 
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FIG. 6. 


by C. W. Dickinson, and improved upon from time to time by 
William A. Sorinz and himself. The patent has been assigned 
to the Empire Typesetting Machine Company, of West Vir- 
ginia. No single view can illustrate all of the novel features 
covered by the patent, but Fig. 7, which is a vertical cross- 
section view of the entire machine, shows the adjustment of 
the raceways, the device for positively throwing down the 
feeder hooks, and the adjustment of the channeled grooves. 

In addition to the above features, the invention aims at 
improvement in construction of the plunger which moves the 
row of carriers forward from one raceway to another ; improve- 
ment in the spring devices for more positively holding the 
feeder hooks down and causing them to engage the ejectors of 
the carriers with absolute certainty ; and to improvement in 
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the construction of the type driver, whereby it is possible to 
easily replace that portion which gradually becomes worn by 
the operation of the machine. 

Mr. Henry F. Herkner, of Brooklyn, New York, has regis- 
tered the trade-mark ‘“‘CELLU-TYPE”’ for use in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling printers’ type and adver- 
tising cuts. 


KNEW GEORGE SAND WELL. 


Colonel James Russell Lowell tells the story that one of 
the gentlemen he met in Chicago had a great deal to say of 
his travels in Europe. Colonel Lowell remarked that he 
greatly enjoyed the French literature, and that George Sand 
(the pen name of Madame Dudevant) was one of his favorite 
authors. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ exclaimed the Chicago gentleman, ‘‘I have had 
many a happy hour with Sand.” 

“You knew George Sand, then?’’ asked Colonel Lowell, 
with an expression of surprise. 

“Knew him? Well, I should rather say I did!” cried the. 
Chicago man; and then he added as aclincher: ‘I roomed 
with him when I was in Paris.’’— Chicago Record. 











ROTARY PRESSES.* 


HE rotary press is without question the press of the 
future. When the reciprocating motion of any machine 
can be substituted by the rotary motion, it is superior 

in its wearing and money-earning capacities. A simple review 
of different presses will show the correctness of this proposi- 
tion. 

The hand press of the last century, on which balls were 
used for inking, produced about Ioo impressions per hour. 
The hand press of later date, by using rollers instead of balls, 
250 impressions per hour. The press invented by Koenig in 
1814 (our present so-called stop-cylinder press) produces about 
1,000 impressions per hour. The Napier press, invented about 
1823, called in our country ‘‘drum cylinder,” averages 1,500 
impressions. The two-revolution presses, about 2,000. 

The speed of the rotary press cannot be stated, as it depends 
altogether on the quality of the work required ; it is, of course, 
greater on inferior than on superior work. A newspaper press 
will give up to 20,000 impressions (about 1,000 feet of paper 
per minute), while a press working four colors at once, for 
playing cards, will give only about 200 feet per minute. This 
is about the average speed we will be able to reach for job and 
book work of the better class. 

Now, let us see why it is that the speeds of the various 
presses differ. The Koenig, or stop-cylinder, press only occu- 
pies one-fourth of its time at actual work. The drum, if geared 
three to one like the older Hoe, does work one-third of its 
time ; the latter, if geared five to one, two-fifths of its time. 
The two-revolutions work one-half of their whole time. The 
rotary works continually without interruption — prints and 
inks, so that there is no time lost. 

It would be impossible to give all details of the construc- 
tion of the different machines, and give rules how to success- 
fully run them, in so short an article; so I will give only a few 
points which have to be observed in the use of all machines, 

To do good work, it is positively necessary that all surface 
speeds be alike. In all well-designed machines the various 
parts work harmoniously when they leave the factory; the 
errors are generally created by the operator. We will take, for 
example, a drum cylinder —say, with a cylinder 30 inches in 
diameter. The circumference of cylinder is 30 by 3.1416, which 
makes 94.248 inches. The bed moves, driven by the rack, at 
exactly the same speed. Now, if the pressman is careful to 
make his tympan and the sheet that is to be printed exactly 
the height of the bearer on the outside of the tympan, the sur- 
face speed of the type on the bed and cylinder is alike, and the 
result satisfactory. 

Unfortunately we find said tympan is often either too high 
or too low, and then the machine cannot turn out satisfactory 
work. Let us prove this by figures. A sheet of good printing 
paper is about .006 inch in thickness. Now, say the pressman 
has three sheets more backing: the diameter of the cylinder 
would be 30.018 times 3.1416, equals 94.3045 less 94.2480 — the 
proper diameter — equals .0565, which is the difference in size. 
This divided by 3, on account of only one-third actual print- 
ing surface, equals .0565, divided by 3, which equals .0188, or 
eighteen one-thousandths. But to illustrate it let us make it 
two one-hundredths. This is the amount the tympan will slip 
on the type. This slipping motion is repeated 1,500 times in 
one hour. If any one of you will take a pile of paper and a 
bone folder, and move over the pile with the same pressure that 
the press gives, you will succeed in moving the top sheet thirty 
inches in one hour. It is easy to see the consequences : first, 
the traveling of overlays, the stretching of tympan, and a tre- 
mendous wear on type or plates, because, instead of a straight 
pressure, all of these surfaces have to resist that sliding motion. 

Of course, the machine itself being constantly strained, 
requires a great deal more power to run it, and finally gives 


*Paper read before Cincinnati Typothetz by Mr. Henry Barth, of the 
Cincinnati Typefoundry. 
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way in the weakest part. The many mysterious breaks on 
such parts as the driving-wheels and racks are caused simply 


by this small but irresistible strain. I think this is sufficient to 
show the importance of the size of the tympan. Attention to 
this part will reduce repairing bills considerably, and will goa 
long distance in the saving and wearing of type and plates. It 
will produce better work, and prevent the breaking and wear- 
ing of the exposed corners of type ; also the slur so often seen 
on the last line. 

The rule above mentioned, ‘‘ have all surface speeds alike,’ 
is also to be applied to the rollers. Most rollers in the better 
machines are driven by the friction of the ink cylinder. In all 
well-constructed machines, the size of the said cylinder is cor- 
rectly calculated, so that the surface travels as fast as the bed 
and cylinders ; and, if the rollers are set lightly against this 
surface, they will travel at the same rate of speed. But this is 
quite different when the rollers are set too tight. 

Rollers are generally 3 inches in diameter ; 3 times 3.1416 
equals 9.4248 inches in circumference. Now, suppose the roller 
is crowded one-tenth of an inch against the ink cylinder. The 
surface will travel at the rate of 10.531 inches — a difference of 
.6283 inch in one revolution ; the consequence of which is a 
slipping on the form. This will cause a filling up of the crev- 
ices in the form, cause muddy printing, continual washing of 
the form and great loss of power in the operation of the 
machine. 

The only exception to the above rule, ‘‘ have all the surface 
speeds alike,” is in the tapes or strings which carry the paper 
from the delivery pulleys over the fly. I have found it benefi- 
cial to increase the speed of said delivery means somewhat — 
of course very little — because the increased speed insures bet- 
ter results in keeping the sheets straight. 

The above mentioned points are such as can be applied to 
all machines where cylinders are used. The platen presses, of 
course, are of an entirely different construction, so we will 
devote another time to the discussion of them and their merits 
and faults. 


KEERFUL FEEDIN’. 


‘‘Speakin’ about keerful feedin’,’’ remarked Half-Medium 
Bill, as he thoughtfully tuned up his lyre, ‘‘the best job of 
feedin’ I ever saw, was when I was foreman of an office in San 
Francisco. We had a job of 35,000 half-tone calendars, and 
the man who was gettin’ ’em was awful perticular and ordered 
’em inked twice. The pressman remarked to himself that he 
didn’t have no time fer such foolishness as that, and told the 
feeder to go ahead and roll ’em once. The customer got onto 
it and returned the whole lot, sayin’ ‘He’d have ’em inked 
twice or not at all.’ The pressman was just reachin’ fer his 
coat to take French leave when the feeder says to him, ‘ Sposin’ 
you put that job back and try a few sheets.’ The pressman 
didn’t have much hopes, but as a last resort he tried it.’ 
Here Half-Medium Bill paused, and a solemn silence fell on the 
assembly. ‘‘ How did it do?”’ asked a young man who wasn’t 
very well acquainted as yet with Bill’s propensities. ‘‘Do? 
Well, I should say so; she feed the whole job through the 
second time, and the customer was so pleased that he come 
down and told the boss that the last job was the best he ever 
had and he was sorry that we spoiled the stock the first time.”’ 
‘“‘Had to run ’em slow, I reckon,’’ ventured the new man. 
‘Slow, nuthin’. She run ’em so fast that I had to stop the 
press four times to plane down the quads that had worked up 
in an electrotype.’’—Arthur K. Taylor. 





It is said that a man who won’t take a paper because he can 
borrow one, has invented a machine by which he can cook his 
dinner by the smoke from his neighbor’s chimney.— 7¢e/fair 
Enterprise. - 

This same fellow sits in the back pew in church to save 
interest on his contributions.—AZ¢/anta Journal. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names— not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








COMPETITIVE ESTIMATING AGAIN. 


To the Edttor: ORANGE, Cal., September 26, 1894. 
On Monday, 24th inst., the board of supervisors of Orange 
county opened bids for printing the Great Register. The regis- 
ter contains about 3,500 names and bids were for printing and 
binding four hundred copies. Following are the bids : 


Shaw & Wallace, Santa Ana............. 17 cents per name 
PU, COND. ke wens awa tinsecacscun m% «= = 
Livengood & Rowan, Santa Ana......... II es A 
IN GUUS OTRIUEE 5 iseiehisa'a> 3: Sascictatslere owns wtetias Cy a es 


Why in the world cannot master printers get their heads 
together on a job like this, and bid it in for 14 cents, pay Io 
cents for printing and have a bonus of a cent a name to divide 
among themselves? JOHN EASTWOOD. 


WANTED— A METHOD OF ARRANGING SAMPLES 
OF PRINTING. 


To the Editor: HARRISBURG, Pa., October 3, 1894. 

I would like to solicit suggestions, either through the col- 
umns of your magazine or otherwise, as to some method of 
arranging samples of work done in a large printing office. 

The keeping in order and of ready access of the samples is 
part of my work, and I do not feel satisfied with my present 
arrangement. 

I have a set of large, deep drawers, and these I try to keep 
labeled so I can at once lay my hand on a desired sample, but 
I find myself ‘‘at sea’? many times. For example: I have two 
drawers labeled miscellaneous, A-Q, R-Z ; they are becoming so 
very miscellaneous that I cannot find anything I want to, and I 
have no more drawers that I can again divide them. Other 
drawers I have devoted to stationery samples, but I find my 
system there is not perfect enough to aid me to lay my hand 
quickly on a letter-head, bill-head or statement of any certain 
party. 

Any aids or suggestions will be very welcome. 

F. R. MARSH, 108 Balm street. 

[A series of large envelopes or portfolios made to fit the 
drawers, and labeled A, B, C, etc., each drawer being devoted 
to a particular kind of work, while the portfolios or envelopes 
would subdivide the work according to the names of customers, 
might supply the requirements of Mr. Marsh.—Ep. ] 





TRANSFERRING. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 9, 1894. 

In the September number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
appeared an article from the pen of Mr. J. F. Earhart, of Cin- 
cinnati, treating on tint blocks and a process of transferring 
upon the same, which the writer has tried a number of times, 
but without any striking evidences of success. The system is 
one open to criticism, as to its real practicability in procuring 
a perfect register, so essential in colorwork. After years of 
practice in chromotypography, and experimentation with 
nearly every known process and wrinkle for the execution of 
perfect register colorwork, the writer struck upon a system for 
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transferring that fairly overtops the process as offered by Mr. 
Earhart, and gladly gives the secret of its workings for the 
advancement and profit of the craft generally. With this sys- 
tem metal, boxwood, cardboard (Evelyn), patent leather or 
glass can be transferred upon with ease and accuracy, making 
tint blocks both durable and effective. Mr. Earhart’s plan of 
placing an impression upon a block, face down, held in position 
with drawing tacks and rubbed with a burnisher or ivory stick 
may work all right in the hands of an expert (even then it is 
liable to move), but for the ordinary printer who wants good 
results quickly it is impotent in its effectiveness. As to mate- 
rial for tint blocks the writer has found patent leather as satis- 
factory as anything yet brought out for the major run of work, 
being cheap and easily handled. Leather should be mounted 
over a 6 or 8 ply cardboard, first glued to the block, and with a 
sharp penknife cut through to block, thereby avoiding high 
shoulders, which are liable to take the impression. 

To transfer any form, ornament or cut to a block, take six 
or eight impressions on hard paper, carry plenty of ink (not 
too much). Have block locked in chase for any press, remove 
rollers, moisten the finger with ink and place on four corners 
of block, put on solid tympan and take an impression on same, 
after which rub block off with a rag; now place one printed 
sheet, face up, over where the ink marks appear on tympan, 
and, with possibly a little more packing take an impression, 
letting press stand on center one-fourth or one-half a minute; 
take out form (block) and dust on gold or other bronze, brush- 
ing away the particles, and you will have a block that cannot 
deviate a hair when cut to lines, the transfer being absolutely 
correct. Proceed in the same way for as many blocks and 
colors as is desired. 

It is not difficult to comprehend the superiority of this sys- 
tem for transferring over that offered by Mr. Earhart; who 
would use tissue paper pasted to block and dusting same with 
Chinese-white flake, and, more impracticable still, to tack an 
off-set impression to block and essay to bring out the lines by 
rubbing on top to get the transfer, the least displacement of 
which would ruin the entire work? With the bronze process, 
if the transfer is not sharp enough, rub block off dry and put 
extra cardboard under tympan or back of form (block), take 
another transfer from a printed sheet, the extra supply of ink 
still retaining its moisture and sufficient to hold bronze to block 
when reapplied. 

It is well to print thirty or forty sheets or cards, as the case 
may be (on inferior stock), to be used as /es¢s, and scatter them 
through the work to be printed so one will be fed in occasion- 
ally, detecting any defects as may occur in register. The men- 
tion of glass for a tint block, as stated above, may appear to the 
craft as catachrestical ; but, paradoxical as it may seem, that 
substance is strictly up-to-date for the delicate blending of colors 
and the exquisite finish it leaves when properly handled. The 
writer will expatiate upon the merits of glass tint blocks in 
these columns at a later date. W. B. VAIL. 


FROM FRANCE. 
To the Editor: PARIS, France, October 2, 1894. 

In the capital the condition of the printing trade is sound. 
The offices, whether for typography or lithography, are in a 
state of brisk activity. The old establishments have had no 
occasion to reduce hands; indeed, in one instance, a firm has 
augmented its staff during the last six months from one hun- 
dred to four hundred. In the matter of bookbinding work is 
less active. In the provinces business experiences very little 
of the Paris ‘‘boom.’”’ Thus at Beauvais many hands are out 
of employment and attribute the cause to the invasion of the 
offices by compositrices. At Rheims, the complaint is, that 
contracts having been taken so low, masters have been com- 
pelled to employ female operatives and apprentices ; result, a 
reduction of fifty per cent in wages. Elsewhere the growlings 
converge to the great wrong done adult workers by the 
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recourse to apprentices. By working two hours a day less the 
printers of Marseilles are able to keep offices open. Type- 
foundries are well occupied, and that has been their history 
since the commencement of the year. Unfortunately there is 
no evidence of any new spirit or enterprise in the employment 
of varied type. The attachment to what is old is quite of the 
Chinese obstinacy. This is the more strange, as the French 
claim to have a weakness for what is original and artistic. In 
the daily journals the sole novelty to record is the growing 
tendency to employ 
poster type across the 
whole page, to an- 
nounce some incident 
that only owes its 
sensationalism to the 
bigness of the head- 
lines. Perhaps this 
eminently fat type is 
meant to meet the 
drawback that news- 
boys labor under 
from not being al- 
lowed to cry the con- 
tents of the journals. 
Permission to brawl 
out the name of the 
sheet only is toler- 
ated. One newspa- 
per dresses its boys in 
costumes composed 
of unsold sheets and 
prints contents on 
the pantaloons, the 
jackets and the vests 
in large letters and 
red ink. Ordinarily 
the lads make the 
headings of the jour- 
nals into a turban so 
that they can say, 
‘‘all round my hat I 
have the latest news.’’ 
The practical joke 
has been given up of 
announcing sixth and 
eighth editions—and 
which also did duty 
for the first. A copy 
of every ‘‘edition”’ 
of a journal must be 
deposited at the press 
section of the home 
office, under a smart 
penalty for not doing 
so. The threat to en- 
force the law had the 
effect of reducing the 
number of editions of 
a few evening papers. 

The paper trade 
does not appear to be 
very brisk in France. 
The importation of wood pulp, which was 127,000 tons in 1891, 
has been only 100,000 tons in 1892. The larger import is due 
to dealers having laid in stocks before the new duty came into 
operation, and that is next to prohibitive. It is Austria, and 
in time Russia, that will feel the exclusion of wood pulp most. 
But there is another explanation for this paucity: very little 
demand has existed for the pulp. The exportation of French 
paper fell from 1,002 tons in 1891 to 631 tons in 1892. The dif- 
ference may be attributed to reprisals. The Germans flood the 
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French market with cheap papers, and in the case of station- 
ery they display pirated English marks. I believe there is 
only one house in Paris that handles American-made paper, 
and I am told their clients are chiefly American bankers. 
That the krach in the book trade was not understated by me 
in your columns is now attested by, the import and export 
returns, which show a total diminution, under these united 
heads, of 1,259 tons for the year 1892. Books in foreign lan- 
guages, on the other hand, augmented in importations by 214 
tons; the diminution 
under the same head 
for engravings and 
chromo- lithographs 
was 78 tons; photos 
represent seventeen, 
instead of, as in 1891, 
twenty-three tons. It 
is strange that Amer- 
ica, which excels in 
photos by the supe- 
rior manner of their 
execution, clearness, 
freshness, softness of 
tone and beauty of 
finish, does not try 
the French market. 
Picturesque scenery, 
copies of master- 
pieces from the art 
galleries of the world 
at reasonable prices 
would succeed. First- 
class work will find 
first-class purchasers. 
Without further over- 
loading with figures 
I will remark that 
there has been a fall- 
ing off in the im- 
portation of labels 
and designs, while 
the out-turn of chro- 
motypography, as the 
machinery becomes 
more mathematically 
precise, is killing, by 
its greater cheapness, 
chromo - lithography. 
The exportation of 
works printed in 
France, in dead or 
foreign languages, is 
seriously on the de- 
cline. In 1891 the 
drop was 158 tons; 
in 1892, 94 tons — dif- 
ference between 466 
and 372 tons. It is 
in the export of books 
published in French 
that the krach has 
been sorely felt. As 
compared with 1891, the total shrinkage in 1892 was 1,042 
tons ; with Belgium, Germany and Switzerland the drop was 
663 tons, and of this latter total the moiety was from Swit- 
zerland. But then, the new French tariff locks out Swiss 
products, so tit for tat is to be expected. The exports of photos 
fell from 49 to 38 tons, but playing cards rose in value by 
$36,260 on a total shipped value, for 1892, of $254,521. Except- 
ing scientific and religious works, all other kinds of literature 
suffer in sale. There is a fair demand, however, for memoirs 


Photo by Geo. Legge, Montreal, Canada. 





bearing on contemporary events. Publishers have produced 
more volumes of a work than there was any demand for, hence 
the glut, and that will require a long time ere the trade can be 
freed from that heavy weight. 

Madame Grascceur is the oldest female printer in France, or 
perhaps, in any other country. She was born in April, 1826, 
and at the age of ten years she entered as apprentice — in 1836 
—in the printing office of M. Crété, at Corbeil, in the vicinity 
of Paris. And since — fifty-eight years—she has worked in 
the same office and at the same case; she was uniformly treated 
with the most marked respect by her employers, and enjoyed 
the general esteem of all the hands. She was the ‘‘ mother of 
the chapel.’”’ She was never ill till five years ago, when she 
asked for a few weeks holiday to undergo an operation for 
cataract, and then returned smiling to her case, with eye-sight 
as good as if only thirty years of age. She applied to be 
admitted to the asylum, founded by the Brothers Galignani, at 
Corbeil, when she was at once provided with the snuggest room 
in that beautiful retreat. And when she took possession of 
her room — her little kingdom — she found a handsome book- 
case, filled with choice volumes, provided by her ancient and 
modern fellow-workers. More, the female printers of France 
are preparing an address, to be presented to her, which will be 
set up in her old office, and it is so arranged that several com- 
positrices throughout France may be able to contribute a few 
sticks to the form. 

Professor Margot, of the University of Geneva, has not yet 
sent to France his promised specimens of engraving on glass 
by means of an aluminium point. 

The congress of master printers just held at Lyons was very 
successful, and carried out its programme of ‘‘shop”’ reforms 
nem con. ‘There was one — will we say, ‘‘ mistress’’ printer — 
Madame de Challier, of Amiens, who proposed, discussed and 
carried a resolution relating to, but denouncing, the tax master 
and ‘‘mistress’’ printers are subjected to in the matter of 
posters, and of their being held responsible for the contents of 
the bills. 

The two groups of Parisian printers were till a few weeks 
ago divided into hostile camps. After long, difficult and deli- 
cate negotiations they sunk their differences and became recon- 
ciled. They now form a united, solid phalanx of 2,500 adher- 
ents. The syndic is M. Chabot, a gentleman who has borne 
the heat and burden of the day in bringing to a happy conclu- 
sion the reconciliation of the dissident groups. Authorized, 
and in the name of the army of 2,500, he has made an appeal 
to the master printers that any cloudiness about the relations 
between them and the men might now be dissipated for the 
betterment of their common interests, while securing harmony 
in their intercourse and relations. M. Chabot would like to 
prove to the masters that they have no grounds to view with 
suspicion the syndicating of the men; the masters, in know- 
ing the hands better, will discover them to be auxiliaries, 
not adversaries. In their recent past, the Parisian printers’ 
strike inflicted heavy wounds on both sides, but which are 
cicatrized now, and there is no use of regarding the scar marks. 
Besides, as Mrs. Malaprop says, for a lasting liking it is best to 
commence with a little aversion. Olive branches secure more 
victories than shillelahs. EDWARD CONNER. 





COPY SHORT. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 


It very often happens that 

In making ready for the press 
There is a corner to be filled — 

An inch or two, say, more or less. 
In such a case, with copy short, 

It’s handy just to have about 
Some fellow who can write a verse, 

Like this, to fill the column out. 
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THAT BAD BOY BENNETT. 


BY HERBERT BROWNE. 


ERE is the title page of a little book picked from the 
H literary rubbish piled outside a secondhand bookstore 
on Ann street, New York. What a story it tells. It 

was the property of a boy favored by birth as no American 
youth has ever been. His father was indeed a giant among 
newspaper men, ambitious to not only found the greatest news- 
paper in the world, but leave it so well endowed with funds 
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A LEAF FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


that its rivals could never compete with it in the gathering of 
news. His name and newspaper were to be perpetuated by his 
pet son, to whom he gave everything in the way of education 
and newspaper training that money could buy, and to whom 
he left the most valuable newspaper property then known, and 
a colossal fortune besides. 

How the present proprietor of the New York Hera/d has 
managed the great property entrusted to him, can partially be 
seen from the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The Herald building, immediately opposite, formerly one of 
the sights of New York, is deserted, and for sale. The Bennett 
building, occupying the entire end of the same block, has been 
sold, and this year the property adjoining the Bennett building, 
where this little book was found, had to go. So also the val- 
uable properties on Fifth avenue, Jerome Park and other places 
in New York and Newport, have been disposed of. It would 
appear as if the real estate, worth millions, left by the elder 
Bennett, would soon be entirely in other hands, and the paper 
itself be at the mercy of a landlord, for the new Herald build- 


ing is on leased ground. Mr. Bennett has recorded on the 














page reproduced here the date and place where his extrava- 
gant tastes were acquired. His fond father foolishly sent him 
to Paris for his education, and there he has spent most of his 
life and fortune. Had he been trained in an American college 
he might have had better business methods, and his native 
land would have been good enough for him to live in. 

His childish drawings on his Latin grammar show how the 
passion for pictures was inherent with him, and yet he opposed 
their introduction into his paper. A St. Louis newspaper man 
purchased a moribund paper in New York, began in 1884 to 
make illustrations a leading feature, and soon surpassed the 
Herald so far in circulation that in 1889 he was compelled 
reluctantly to adopt them in order to keep in the procession. 

It was but forty years ago since he wrote his name as here 
shown, and today the tremor of his hand makes his signature 
scarcely legible. The last time the writer shook his hand he 
could not help but note the expression of intense dissatisfac- 
tion with everything in life that was fixed in his face. And 
how could it be otherwise? His name is removed from the 
paper he was once so proud of, and he an exile. It is a sad 
tale this little page tells, after all, but the moral to it is plain. 





SHOULD WE FOLLOW COPY? 


N the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. F. 
Horace Teall makes what he describes as a bold proposi- 
tion. His proposal is that employing printers combine in 

the determination to charge for all deviations from copy, even 
to the insertion or taking out of «comma. How can composi- 
tors be expected to know better than the author does how his 
copy should be set? asks Mr. Teall, and with the feeling which 
underlies this query we heartily agree. 

The trouble that some authors give with their carelessly 
written copy is well known to all printers. Again and again 
has the subject been discussed in trade journals, and apparently 
without finding any way to remedy the grievance. Could the 
reading public only see the rough material which the printer 
has to lick into shape in the printing of books, it would, so to 
speak, open its eyes in astonishment. Many writers of emi- 
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nence, we are sorry to say, send to the printers copy to which 
only one adjective can be applied — disgraceful. The hand- 
writing is illegible ; punctuation, if it is used at all, is absurdly 
misplaced ; dialogue matter is all run in; the names of books, 
and plays, which the writers expect to be italicised, are all left 
to be found out by the compositer. It is surprising, indeed, 
how careless some authors are regarding punctuation. A Scot- 
tish divine quite recently told the writer that he never used 
marks of punctuation at all in any of his compositions. Very 
fortunately that is the only drawback his copy has, for his 
handwriting is faultless. 

It is, of course, true that some authors do provide copy 
which, from a printer’s point of view, is nearly perfect, and 
gives hardly any trouble. In this category, we are glad to say, 
is the writer who has made the Isle of Man peculiarly his own 
—Hall Caine. His somewhat small, but beautiful caligraphy, 
is a pleasure to set and to read. On the other hand, a gentle- 
man of the highest rank in the critical profession, aud who 
writes charming essays and reviews, provides the most heart- 
breaking copy. His handwriting is of the vilest, and he uses 
a typewriter which, judging by results, must have been the first 
and worst device of the kind that ever was made. It has the 
faults of every machine, and the good qualities of none. The 
copy it produces is fearful and wonderful ; a fearful sight to the 
compositor, and a wonderful example of typewriting under 
difficulties. Out of a word of seven letters, the machine is sure 
to be wrong in three; indeed, the only letters the machine 
seems able to control are x and p. The result is something like 
this: ‘‘It ip lipx Haplxp wixp the Pripxp Ipft opt.’’ This is 
no exaggeration, as many poor compositors who have set this 
writer’s copy can testify. And when he makes a few correc- 
tions on a page of his copy with the pen —it need hardly be 
said that he doesn’t trouble at all about the misspelt words — 
the ingenious Mr. Ignatius Donnelly might get from it crypto- 
grams to any extent—aye, even to prove that Adam was the 
engineer of the Suez Canal, or that Cardinal Richelieu intro- 
duced the Home Rule Bill into the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland under the moderatorship of Jacob Primmer. 
Many other examples could be given, were it necessary, of 
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writers who give to the compositor an amount of trouble which 
is not at all paid for by ordinary scale prices. In fact, the 
compositor has to do what should be done by the author. To 
leave punctuation out of sight altogether, the making or the 
running in of a paragraph involves to the compositor in many 
cases considerable loss of time. And when this is done in first 
proof, as it sometimes is, it is a serious grievance, and the 
workman is robbed to the extent of this loss by the writer. 
We have been assuming that the compositor is a pieceworker, 
because troublesome copy, by the operation of a peculiar law 
well known in printing offices, usually gravitates to him. And 
though, even in piecework, the employer loses to a certain 
extent as well, yet when bad copy comes to be set by ‘‘’stab”’ 
men the loss falls on him more directly. And in each case he 
has to bear additional expense in proofreading. 

Could something not be done to remedy this wrong? 
Employers tell us that competition is keen, and profits, espe- 
cially in casework, are low. But are the profits not lower than 
they might be were the copy properly prepared before being 
put into the hands of the compositor? We quite understand 
that it is desirable to produce a book that is creditable to its 
printer. But this should not be done at the expense of either 
the employer or the workman. If authors don’t choose to 
make their copy as they wish it printed, it is only fair that 
they should be charged for others doing so. To expect their 
carelessness or neglect to be rectified free of cost to them is 
to put a burden on the printer that he cannot be expected 
willingly to bear.—.Scottish Typographical Circular. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


THE PROOFREADER’S Day.—J. H. B., New York, asks: 
“How many hours should a proofreader work as an average 
day.”” Answer.—This is at present peculiarly a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, but the question is one that should be answered 
by a strong expression of opinion. No brain-worker should 
average more than eight hours a day. A man at case can stand 
a ten-hour day, and piece-workers may well enough be allowed 
the privilege of working ten hours when there is work to do ; 
but the person now expressing his opinion thinks eight hours 
about right for a day’s work all around. It is not uncommon 
to think that proofreaders ought to work as long as any one 
else, and in many offices they are required to work ten hours. 
A good, conscientious proofreader can do as much work in 
eight hours as the ordinary reader does in ten. Probably the 
ten-hour day, which is required in a certain large office where 
the best work is a special desideratum, is responsible for much 
of the difficulty in securing competent proofreaders. 


FOLLOWING Copy.— The order to ‘‘ follow copy "’ has often 
been supplemented by the remark, made by some facetious 
printer, ‘“‘even if it goes out of the window,” meaning that it 
is to be followed literally. Literal reproduction is always con- 
templated in giving the order ; but writers whose manuscript 
can be followed absolutely are scarce. A reader on the New 
York 7ribune many years ago made some change in an article 
written by Charles A. Dana, and was instructed never to do it 
again. The next day he found in Mr. Dana’s copy something 
that could not go as it was written. It was shown to Mr. Dana, 
who thereupon retracted his order of the day before. Such an 
order should be obeyed closely as to all matters admitting dif- 
ference of opinion, even when the proofreader thinks there 
can be no doubt that some other way is the only right one. 
When it is clearly evident, however, that something not 
intended has been written, or that some necessary word has 
been omitted, the error should be corrected. Many such acci- 
dental errors are corrected, even by intelligent compositors ; 
but frequently compositors and proofreaders are both at fault 
in following copy too closely, even when they are told that it 
must be followed. No reasonable writer will ever complain if, 
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having written about something that happened in 1776 and 
accidentally made his date 1876, he finds that the proofreader 


has corrected 1876 to 1776. It is the intention of the copy that 
is to be followed, not the actual letters if these are plainly 
accidental. 


A PIECE OF BAD ADvIck.—A little book, entitled ‘‘ Stops, 
or How to Punctuate,’’ by Paul Allardyce, contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ There is no rule to distinguish the compound words that 
take a hyphen from those that do not. If one be in doubt 
about a particular word, the best thing to do is to refer to a dic- 
tionary.’’ Referring to the dictionary is well enough if the work 
referred to settles the doubt, but there are very many terms in 
the English language in regard to which no dictionary affords 
a decision. What satisfaction does the proofreader get when, 
on looking for mind-reader or mind reader in the Webster’s 
International, he finds that the term is not given in any form? 
The International says that ‘‘ Paper is used adjectively or in 
combination, as paper knife, paper-knife or paperknife.”’ 
When a person wants a decision as to form, is this satisfactory ? 
Worcester’s dictionary gives Old-7estament as a compound and 
New Testament as two words, and many other similar incon- 
sistencies. Webster’s Unabridged is much better in this respect 
than the International, notwithstanding its numerous absurdi- 
ties, one of which is Black-Forest as a compound word. There 
are rules intended for distinguishing between compounds that 
take a hyphen and those that do not, but the common old rules 
are inadequate. Goold Brown’s rules are that permanent com- 
pounds do not take a hyphen, and that temporary compounds 
do take a hyphen. He gives glass-house as a temporary com- 
pound, but it is (and was) as permanent as any word in the 
language, and is (and was) properly written with a hyphen. 
Principle is the only sure guide, and there is a dictionary nearly 
finished that is made on this basis. It is Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard. There is also a book, sold by the Inland Printer 
Company, that contains all the terms of the Standard that 
come within our range, and many other such termis not in any 
dictionary, but in every-day use. The International has thirty- 
nine terms beginning with azr, like air bladder, each given as 
two words, though they are all compounds in the Unabridged 
and in Worcester. The Century dictionary has tor of them, 
all in their proper compound form. The Standard gives 105. 
The Standard gives all two-syllable names of fishes, such as 
bluefish, hogfish, etc., in the single-word form, and longer fish 
names with the hyphen, while the International has such 
confusion as band fish, hogfish, balloon fish, needlefish and 
paddlefish. Of the many other differences between the two 
works, two will suffice. Dressing room, drawing-room and 
countingroom are the forms of these words in the Interna- 
tional ; the three words have the same form (hyphened) in the 
Standard. In the International are hare’s-tai/ and fifty other 
hyphened names of plants like it, and /ion’s fail and seventy 
others, each two words; they all have the same form (hy- 
phened) in the Standard. Evidently, if the dictionary is to 
decide, the Standard is the one to refer to; but the special 
book mentioned is better for this particular use. 


IT BRINGS HUNDREDFOLD RETURNS. 


It will be of interest to those who are not at present upon 
the subscription list of THE INLAND PRINTER to know that 
hardly anyone who subscribes for the magazine orders it dis- 
continued. Many take it year after year, and say that they 
would rather do without a great many other things than the 
magazine. The A. J. Showalter Company, publishers of music 


and music books, Dalton, Georgia, in renewing their subscrip- 
tion, say : ‘‘ THE INLAND PRINTER is a necessity with us; and 
the $2 invested in a year’s subscription to it brings us an hun- 
dredfold returns, and our experience for the several years that 
we have been taking it, is that we would gladly pay $10 per 
annum for it rather than be without it.’’ 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SKETCHES FROM AN EXPLORING TRIP IN 
DEATH VALLEY. 


BY FREDERICK I. MONSEN. 


HE Colorado and Mojave Deserts in California extend over 
an area of nearly thirty thousand square miles, embrac- 
ing all of Inyo and great portions of San Bernardino, 

San Diego, Riverside and Los Angeles counties. Death Valley, 
430 feet below sea level, is situated in the southeastern part of 
Inyo county, cut off in an air line of about two hundred and 














FREDERICK I, MONSEN. 


fifty miles from the ocean by the Coast Range and the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The valley is bounded on the east by the 
vari-colored peaks of the Funeral Mountains, some of which 
attain an elevation of 8,000 feet ; while on the west the mighty 
Panamint Mountains, immediately to the east of the Sierra 
Nevada range, reaches an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

Between these two mountain ranges the valley extends fifty 
miles in length and from eight to sixteen miles wide, sloping 
precipitately toward the Funeral Range, at the base of which, 
and near the southern end of the valley, the greatest depres- 
sion is found. Running parallel with the Panamint Mountains 
a white artery of salt stretches away toward the south, looking 


* NoTE.— Mr. Monsen is the only person who has ever made photo- 
graphs of the weird scenery of Death Valley. ‘The full-page plate in 
connection with this article is now published for the first time.— Ep1Tor, 
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in the dazzling sunlight like a great river, while here and 
there immense beds of borax or soda break the monotony of 
the desert sands. 

Death Valley has the unenviable reputation of being the 
hottest spot on the globe, the heat of the sun being greatly 


increased by 
the physical 
character- 
istics of the 
valley. In 
our settled 
communities 
100 degrees 
in the shade 
is considered 
al excessive 
maximum. 
What then 
must we 
think of a 
region where 
the thermometer frequently registers 127 degrees, and has 
been known to reach 137 degrees in the shade. It is mostly 
during this intense heat that sandstorms of terrific fury sweep 
over the valley, projecting the sand and gravel high into the 
air, and woe betide the man or animal overtaken by them; 
they could not exist unsheltered for an hour. A desert sand- 
storm is indeed a curiosity to the uninitiated. The wind 
reaches a velocity of from forty to eighty miles per hour, and 
everything that is loose is carried before it. The sand dunes 
are shifted from place to place, and the rolling billows of 
white glittering sand, as they travel over the desert, suggest 
the restlessness and fury of a storm at sea. Rain rarely falls in 
Death Valley, or in fact on any of the lowlands of the desert, 
but cloudbursts — concentrated storms of terrific force —are fre- 
quent. These phenomena are peculiar to the desert, and the 
evidence of their enormous power can be seen on every hand. 

The only fresh water flowing into the valley comes from 
a small spring in the Funeral Mountains, from which source 
a borax company has reclaimed about twenty acres of the 
desert, sowing it in alfalfa. This little oasis is the home of 
James Dayton, the watch- 
man of the abandoned 
borax works located here, 
and were it not for this 
alfalfa, ranch —the result 
of the energy and enter- 
prise of the intrepid borax 
people—a protracted stay 
in the valley would be 
impossible. It is one 
hundred and sixty miles 
from Daggett, on the 
Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
way, to Death Valley, and 
over this distance there 
are only three springs, 
two of which are sixty 
miles apart. 

In outfitting for a des- 
ert journey the greatest 
care must be exercised in the selection of good horses and a 
strong wagon, as a breakdown on the desert, many miles from 
the settlements, has_more than once caused the death of the 
venturesome spirits who have attempted the invasion of these 
desolate wastes, and whose nameless and forgotten graves 
mark the trail across the desert. 

The Mojave Desert in the vicinity of Death Valley is rich 
in strange mineral deposits. There are mountains of kaolin, 
gypsum, extensive sulphur banks, immense beds of nitrate of 
soda, and vast deposits of borax. There is also a mountain of 
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FREIGHTING BORAX IN THE DESERT. 


salt as clear as crystal. The developments of mineral resources 
so far have been chiefly in the way of silver, but the mines 
are not being worked owing to their remoteness from railroad 
facilities, the scarcity of fuel, as well as the low price of 
silver. There is a great area of gold-bearing drift throughout 
this desert, capable of yielding good returns if water could be 
secured. In fact, at the present time new camps are springing 
up on the Mojave Desert like mushrooms, and many men are 
making good wages and some laying up money. Without the 
invention of the dry-washer, however, nothing could be done 
in any of these diggings, but even with this admirable machine 
some water is necessary, and this confines operations to the 
immediate vicinity of 
what few springs or water 
holes there are. A rail- 
road through this wilder- 
ness would open up a 
wonderful country, and 
many an abandoned mill 
and extensive mineral de- 
posit would take on new 
life, and the desert would 
boom. 

Among the natural 
wonders of this strange 
land, and they are with- 
out number, is the sunken 
Amargosa river. This 
river, like nearly all the 
rivers flowing through the 
desert regions of the 
southwest, flows ‘‘ bottom 
up,’’? and not within the 
memory of man has water 
been known to flow 
through its surface chan- 
nel which is more strongly 
marked than that of any 
of the dry rivers of this 
region. In the Amargosa 
valley it has cut a channel over seven miles wide, with per- 
pendicular banks of from fifty to two hundred feet high. 
Rising in Nevada it flows around the base of the Funeral 
Mountains and enters Death Valley at its southern end, where 
it forms an immense salt marsh. The origin and disappear- 
ance of this mighty stream is a matter of conjecture. In the 
Funeral Mountains are located the most wonderful hills in 
the world. This locality is called by the borax people ‘‘The 
Monte Blanco District,” and in point of beauty of color and 
form, wierdness and utter desolation, they are indeed unpar- 
alelled. These curious hills are covered by a deposit of crude 
borax, several feet deep and of a dazzling whiteness, surface 
stained by the proximity to other minerals. The most startling 
effects of color and form are to be seen, and should this country 





ever be opened up as a winter 
resort, the Monte Blanco dis- 
trict would alone pay the tour- 
ist for the longest journey. 

The active population of 
this attractive valley are rattle- 
snakes, tarantulas, scorpions, 
centipedes and gila monsters. 
The silence, desolation and 
heat causes a depression and 
melancholy that is something 
awful. Wherever you go you 
see things that remind you 
of despair and death. It may 
be a broken-down wagon, the 
skeleton of a horse or man, 
all tell the same pitiful story— 
death from thirst. My own 
trip was made during the months of September, October and 
November, and the extensive collection of photographs were 
the result of great care and labor, the transportation of plates 
and supplies, the terrible heat and bad water, and the fact of 
being alone during the greater part of the journey, added to 
my anxiety that the plates would be hopelessly ruined before 
reaching civilization. Fortunately my work was successful, 
and the pictures I secured have at least the merit of original- 
ity, as they are the only photographs ever made of this desert 
wonderland. 

Death Valley owes its striking name to the circumstances 
attending a large party of emigrants who tried to cross this 
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alkali pit in 1850, but who perished in their unfortunate 
attempt. The place from which they originally started, or the 
exact number in the party, has never been ascertained, though 
we know the party left Salt Lake City and traveled across 
Nevada over the well-known emigrant trail leading to Los 
Angeles. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a new British paper 
devoted to printing and lithography, to be called the British 
Art Printer and Lithographer, conducted by Robert Hilton, 
former editor of the British Printer, the first issue to be ready 
November 1. The price of the magazine is 25 cents per 
number, and the publishing offices are at 37 Essex street, 
Strand, London. 











DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BY W. I. W. 


sa HE Last Leaf” has fallen from the tree. The frosts of 
many autumns had but added to the brilliancy of its 
hues until it attained perfection of color. Then the 

vital fluid neglected to rise from its fount. 

Our ‘‘beloved physician ’’ nearly outlived the century, and 
had seen ‘“‘the names he loved to hear carved for many a year 
on the tomb.’”’ But he himself never grew old — ‘‘ Seventy-five 
years young,’’ he would say jocosely. And so it was with him. 
No ‘‘melancholy crack in his voice”’ has been recorded. 

An old copy of ‘‘ The Autocrat,’’ printed in rude type on 
dingy paper, and more rudely half-dressed in black Turkey 
morocco by a far western amateur —an early example of the 
art and of the uncultivated taste of a young collector, is 
before me. The external appearance of this volume has put 
its owner to the blush many a time, but one still has that 
tender regard for its outside which is born of ‘‘inexperience 
and young desire.” It was from this book that one carried 
away his first refreshing draught of American humor. But one 
has never profited by the advice to ‘‘ carry a tablet, and, when 
you find yourself felicitous, take notes of your own conversa- 
tion.”” Felicity comes to the few, so one would rather listen 
while another says ‘Boo’?! And one need say but little now 
while others are ready and waiting to speak. 

A friend of Doctor Holmes’s of many years standing, him- 
self a cross between Dr. Johnson and the ‘‘ Autocrat,” and a 
frequent visitor to Boston, with a modesty characteristic of him, 
has long made it a practice to drive up to the ‘‘ Autocrat’s”’ 
door just before leaving the city, ring the bell, and hand the 
attendant a box of flowers, or game, or some delicacy of which 
he knew the doctor to be fond, and when a message as invari- 
ably came back, “Show Mr. in,’ Mr. Blank was always 
found to have departed. 
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MADE FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS A DAY. 


The composing room contained several men who could 
have written autobiographies if they hadn’t learned years be- 
fore that there was more money in “sticking type.’’ There 
was the usual number of union soldiers, although these boys 
were too young to be classed as veterans. Some of the ‘‘slugs”’ 
had traveled over many states and through experiences ranging 
from a hard pull on a Washington hand press to an easy thing 
in a metropolitan office. Some could show titles to real estate 
and command bank accounts. Others were waiting for the 
next pay envelope. Like every composing room, it had its 


“cub”? and its old man, representing the extremes, but in 
such a democratic community age does not count for much. 
The “cub” did not hesitate to address the old man of the 
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office by his first name. And the latter mildly enjoyed any 
joke at his expense. He had been a man of varied experience 
and the other “boys” took a delight in pointing him out to 
visitors as one of the curiosities. This is the story as it was 
told to visitors until even the old man began to weary of it: 

“Do you see him over there?” the man who called himself 
‘slug 14’’ would say. ‘‘I mean the old fellow. He has been 
all over the world, sailed around the Horn and set type in 
South Africa. He knows all about the diamond fields and can 
tell great stories about the savages. He’s not very well off 
now, but there was a time when he could turn out $15,000 a 
day right along.” 

‘In the diamond fields?” 

“cc No.”’ 

‘How did he do it?” 

‘He used to run a bank-note printing press in the treasury 
department at Washington. He made 15,000 dollars every 
day.”’-— From “ Stories of the Streets and of the Town,’ Chi- 
cago Record. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


e CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

METAI, FOR Typo-MATRIX MACHINES.— “ Apprentice,”’ 
New York, wants to know “‘if the metal used for casting the 
slugs in Mergenthaler machines will not in time become too 
hard for use, and if it is then thrown away.” Answer.— The 
metal will in time lose its life and run hard, and should be 
renewed by adding new metal to it; generally the addition of 
tin will make it all right, but after long usage it should have a 
litle antimony. It never gets so that it has to 
be thrown away, as there is always enough loss to 
the metal to necessitate enough new metal to keep 
life in it, but metal for linotype machines should be 
kept clean. I will in the near future contribute an 
article on linotype metal. 

FACE PASTE FOR MOLDING MACHINE.— A sub- 
scriber asks: ‘‘In making the face paste for the 
molding machine, do you add the whiting with the 
other ingredients and boil all together, or do you 
add the whiting after, as we do, in the old way?”’ 
Answer.— Add the whiting to paste after it is cold, 
and when you are ready to use it. Get the best 
whiting, as there are two grades. The whiting has 
a tendency to make the paste sour quicker than it 
would without it. 

STEREOTYPERS’ ORGANIZATIONS.— M. J., Chi- 
cago, asks: ‘Are the stereotypers regularly organ- 
ized trades-unionists? What is their estimated num- 
ber and what is their average wages?”’ Answer.— 
The stereotypers have a union which is a branch of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and are very strong in some 
parts of the United States. Each city regulates its own scale 
of wages, but no union man can take another's position for less 
money than the man whose place he took received. New York 
pays $4.50 a day on newspaper work for all journeymen stereo- 
typers and have no apprentices. They have men to put the old 
plates in metal pot and keep up fires, but they are not appren- 
tices. Boston pays $4 or $4.25 a day on newspapers. I do 
not know how many stereotypers there are, but would say 
about twenty-five hundred. Nearly all good workmen belong 
to the union as it is their interest to do so. 


How LonG DoEs It TAKE TO Dry A Moup.—T. M. C., Buf- 
falo, New York, writes: ‘‘Do you think that the climate has 
anything to do with the length of time it takes to dry a mold ? 
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A friend of mine in Colorado claims that he can dry a form in 
two and a half minutes with eighty pounds of steam, while I 
am not able to do soin less than five minutes with same amount 
of steam. Do you think my friend is telling the truth? Is it 
possible to dry a form in that time?” Answer.—This is not the 
first time this subject has been called to my attention, and I 
have made inquiries of Mr. Charles Neander, who has been 
stereotyping in Denver for several years, and he tells me that 
he has no trouble to dry a form in three minutes, although I 
know it formerly took him five to eight minutes to dry a form 
when he was in the East. Whether it is in the climate or the 
paste I cannot say, but Mr. Neander promised to send me some 
paste, and I will try it and report the result through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

TEMPERATURE OF METAL FOR CASTING IN DIFFERENT 
LOCALITIES.—L. B., Toronto, Canada, writes: ‘‘I have a con- 
troversy with a brother workman about the best and simplest 
method of testing the proper temperature of stereotype metal 
for casting. He contends that a different test is required in 
different localities, asserting that if the test usual in this city 
was tried, say, in Colorado Springs or some high altitude it 
would be no good. I would be pleased to hear from you on this 
point.”’ Answer.— The temperature of metal is the same as the 
temperature of the weather whether in winter or summer. 
When metal is 500° Fahr., it is 500° either in winter or summer 
or in Canada or Florida. It may not take as much fuel to 
make it 500° in Florida, but the temperature is the same. Your 
friend probably means that the metal has to be kept hotter in 
cold weather or cold climates than it does in warm weather or 
warm climates, and he is right, for the reason that the casting 
box cools off quicker and the metal also cools more while 
pouring, but unless you go to extremes this will hardly be per- 
ceptible. 

MATRICES BLISTERING AND PEELING.— T. G. W., Quincy, 
Illinois, writes: I am very much interested in stereotyping 
and I read the article on the ‘‘ Molding Machine and the Past,”’ 
with much pleasure. Now I want to ask for a little informa- 
tion in regard to paste. I have tried a dozen different ways of 
making paste, and am very careful in molding my forms and 
in making matrices, but I cannot keep them (the matrices) 
from peeling. When I take the matrix from the form, if it is 
a very open page, the tissue will be blistered, and when the 
cast is made of course the blisters will break and peel. How 
can I avoid this trouble? Answer.— You probably make your 
paste either too thick or too thin, either of which will cause 
the matrix to blister. Another cause for such complaint is 
where you get too much oil on the type, or if you take the 
matrix off of the type before it is thoroughly dry. Any one or 
all of the above may be the cause of your trouble. If after 
having experimented on the different causes laid down in the 
above for such cases you still have trouble, send us one of 
your matrices and we will give you a more definite answer. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF JOB STEREOTYPERS AND NEWSPAPER 
STEREOTYPERS,.— D. T. M., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: ‘‘I have 
worked at electrotyping and stereotyping in a job office for 
nine years, but have had no experience on newspapers. I have 
been offered a position as stereotyper on a daily paper by a 
friend of mine, but I have been told by newspaper stereotypers 
that I cannot do thework. I would like to get your opinion. 
I have made paste, molded, cast and finished flat plates and 
bookwork, but never did any curved plate work. I think I 
can do the work, but would not like to make a failure of it as 
it would embarrass my friend and also lose me the position I 
now have and leave me in bad shape. I think I ought to be 
able to hold the place as I have always been considered a swift 
workman.’ Answer.—I would like to be able to reassure you 
to take the position, but I learned several years ago to my 
sorrow that a job stereotyper was not a newspaper stereotyper 
any more than a newspaper stereotyper was a job stereotyper. 
You had better hold the position you now have, and if you 
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want to be a newspaper stereotyper go to work under some 
good man for a short time, and you will then make a good 
newspaper man as your experience in a job office will make 
you a neat workman, and all you need is to learn the knack of 
doing work quickly. No, do not try to take charge of a news- 
paper stereotyping plant; you will surely make a failure of it. 


LEAKING METAL, Pots.—F. S. B., Detroit, Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘A few weeks ago I discovered that my metal pot was 
leaking, and found upon investigation that there was a very 
small hole in the bottom of it. I called in a machinist and he 
put in an iron plug and it did not leak again for two or three 
weeks, when it began to leak worse than ever. I then called 
in another machinist to fix it; he looked at it and shook his 
head and said I had better order a new pot, as it could never 
be fixed so that it could be depended upon. I write to get 
your opinion. The pot is all right every other way and had 
only a small hole in it before the machinist bored it out and 
put in the plug.”’ Answer.—‘' The bottle was all right except 
that it had a little hole in the bottom and the wine was all 
lost.’’ The second machinist had evidently been through the 
mill and knew exactly what to expect when a metal pot begins 
to leak in the bottom. The best thing to do is to get a new 
one. You can sometimes stop the leak for a long time, but 
some day when you need to use the pot the most it will spring 
a leak, and you can better afford to buy a new one than to run 
this risk. You seem to be at a loss for a reason why you 
should throw a good pot away with only a small hole in the 
bottom, and you may evidently reason that if the pot is iron 
and you have a good iron plug put in on a taper or screwed in 
tight it ought not to leak, It would not if it was not for the 
expansion and contraction of the two metals. The metal and 
pot will get hot and the pot or the plug, or both, will expand ; 
it will then cool off, but your plug while expanding has length- 
ened out as it could not expand except on each end, and while 
the pot keeps expanding and contracting it crowds the plug 
and makes it smaller and longer, thus causing the pot to leak. 
No two metals will expand and contract alike when one piece 
isso much larger than the other. Your first machinist may 
say : ‘‘ This is not right, as I have put plugs in steam boilers that 
carry 100 pounds pressure.’’ This may be true, but the steam 
causes the iron to rust and makes of it what is called a rust 
joint. Stereotype metal he will find to be the worst thing he 
ever saw to find its way into or out of the smallest hole; if it 
were not so, stereotyping would be a failure. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BY W. H. HYSLOP., 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

THREE-COLOR HALF-TONE PROCESS.—J. C., New York 
city, New York, writes: ‘I have seen a number of proofs of a 
so-called three-color printing from half-tone plates. Where can 
such work be obtained and what advantage has it over lith- 
ography?” Answer.— The Coloritype Company, New York. 
It is not a question of advantage over lithography, as the two 
adapt themselves admirably to each other.. 


WHAT ASSISTANCE ARE TEXT-BOOKS ON PROCESS ENGRAV- 
ING?— B. C., Toronto, Canada, asks: ‘‘ What assistance may I 
hope to obtain from text-books on process engraving as a pre- 
liminary to learning the process. What text-books are pub- 
lished, of what merit are they? Who are the publishers and 
what is the price of the books?’’ Answer.— None at all; go 
into some photo-engraving establishment and learn. 


LACK OF GRADATION IN HALF-TONE PLATES FROM WASH 


DRAWINGS.— “‘ Artist,’? Chicago, writes: ‘I am much dis- 
tressed about the quality of some half-tones made from 











wash drawings. The drawings show fine gradations from light 
to heavy shades ; but in the half-tone plates the gradations are 
lost. What is the reason of this and can it be remedied?” 
Answer.— See contributed article on this subject on another 
page of this issue. 


FORMULAS FOR COLLODION STRIPPING Fi.M.— A. H. Wil- 
son, Montrose, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘If you can give me any 
instruction how to make a collodion or stripping plate for half- 
tone work, I would be glad to see it in the pages of your 


paper.” Answer.— 
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PRACTICAL FORMULA FOR PRINTING ON COPPER.—R. S., 
Chicago, asks: ‘‘ What is the best and most practical formula 
for printing on copper, and one giving the least trouble with 


the best results?’’? Answer.— 
1.— Le Page’s Clarified Fish Glue................. 2 ounces 
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UNEQUAL DENSITY OF ZINC PLATES.—C. V. Weed, New 
Haven, Connecticut, writes: ‘‘Can you inform me through 
your department in THE INLAND PRINTER how I can handle 
a zinc plate, that when it is put in the etching tub immediately 
scums over faster than you can brush it off, and the plate turns 
dark in place of remaining bright, the fine lines are lost and it 
is impossible to etch the plate to any depth. Fresh acid, 
strong or weak, it makes no difference, the results are the 
same. I have tried several makes of acid and that don’t help 
it, the zinc is from the Zine Co. If you can 
show me a way out of the trouble you will greatly oblige.” 
Answer.— Your trouble arises from the zinc you are using 
being of unequal density, and you had better try another 
brand. 


WASHING ZINC PLATES AFTER EXPposuRE.— E. S., Phila- 
delphia, writes: ‘‘I would like to get some information in 
regard to the washing off of the zinc plate after the transfer by 
exposure from light has been effected for embossing plates. 
After making the transfer and rolling the plate with litho- 
graphic black ink, we experience great difficulty in washing 
the ink from the part to be etched. What I wish to find out is, 
what is put into the water that effects the removal of the ink 
from the design, and at the same time will leave undisturbed 
the ink on the plate as protection from the acid. I do not 
know that the above would be asking information of a trade 
secret, or that it is a question involving remuneration, of which 
you will kindly advise me.’’ Answer.— This is a case either of 
too long an exposure, or too great a heat used in drying the 
plate before exposure. If you let us know how you work we 
will be better able to advise you. 











WHAT was perhaps the queerest attempt ever made to 
inaugurate a strike took place in the composing room of the 
New York 7ribune, on Monday evening, October 8. The move 
was made out of sympathy with the stereotypers’ union, it 
being the intention to supplant the men. employed in the 
stereotyping department of the Z7ribwne with members of 
Stereotypers’ Union No. 1, which is subordinate to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. The men were called out at 
6 p.M. and returned to work at midnight, no result having 
been achieved further than that of having considerably incon- 
venienced the 7yijune management. The stereotypers em- 
ployed there are union men, but they do not affiliate with the 
International Typographical Union and the publishers declined 
to discriminate between rival trade organizations. 
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A VETERAN 


IN THE PAPER TRADE—GEORGE F. 
BARDEN. 


MONG the well-known veterans in the paper trade of the 
United States and Canada, no one is better known or 
better liked than Mr. George F. Barden, of the L. L. 

Brown Paper Company. Mr. Barden was born at ‘‘Cranes- 
ville,’’ Dalton, Massachusetts, in 1834, his father at that time 
being employed in the ‘Old Red Mill’’ of Zenas Crane, 
founder of the well-known firm of Crane & Co. It will thus 
be seen that paper making and paper selling run in the blood 
of the Barden family. At an 
early age Mr. Barden com- 
menced his education as a 
papermaker in the mills of 
E. & S. May, at Lee, Massachu- 
setts, then the headquarters of 
paper manufacturing in this 
country. To Lee came the 
English and Scotch paper- 
makers who strayed from the 
old country to better their for- 
tunes, bringing with them the 
practical experience of long 
apprenticeship and service in 
the trade. Young men who were associated with them as 
apprentices were quick to learn the points of value. At the 
age of twenty Mr. Barden engaged with the L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, and for fifteen years was in their employ in various 
departments of the mill. During this long apprenticeship he 
acquired that mastery of practical details to which he attributes 
his success as a representative of Ledger papers, which has 
always been his special line. There are few, if any, who are 
engaged in the. manufacture and sale of Ledger paper for 
blank books and county records, that have as extended an 
acquaintance with the consuming trade, the makers of blank 
books, from Maine to California, and in the principal cities of 
Canada, as Mr. Barden. For twenty years he has traveled 
over the United States and Canada, his mission being to dem- 
onstrate the merits of the papers he represents and make sales 
of them. In this he has been eminently successful, not only 
with the mills and brand he has been connected with for the 
last ten years—the L. lL. Brown Paper Company — but with 
other well-known hrands that in years past he aided in intro- 
ducing to the trade. Mr. Barden has from time to time con- 
tributed articles to the journals of the paper and stationery 
trade on paper making, the practical value of which was such 
that they were widely copied in foreign trade papers. A recent 
visit of Mr. Barden to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER 
shows him to be as active and enthusiastic as the younger men 
in the field. 





GEORGE F,. BARDEN, 


A NEW TYPEFOUNDING MACHINE. 


The Scientific American says that Auguste Foucher, 71 
Boulevard Voltaire, Paris, France, has invented a machine to 
cast two types simultaneously, having two models and two fin- 
ishing mechanisms, the molds and their sprue-breaking, body- 
dressing and finishing mechanisms being arranged in sequence, 
but echeloned in different vertical planes, while the corre- 
sponding moving parts are rigidly coupled together to be 
moved simultaneously in the same directions. All parts of the 
machine may be overlooked by the operator, and two finished © 
types are made at each cast instead of one. The invention is 
an improvement upon an invention patented in 1887. 


ITS VIEWS ARE BROAD. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the best publication for the benefit 
of the craft that has come under my observation. Its views are 
broad and its pages seem to be open for discussion.—A. 7. 
Cobb, with the Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont. 
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AMNON AND TAMAR. 


Half-tone engraving by 
GeoRGER H. BENEDIC®Y & Co., 


*75 Clark street. 
<P tener 






PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiries for reply in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

DRY OR DAMPENED PAPER FOR NEWSPAPER WORK.—F. 
C. R., Seattle, Washington, asks this question: ‘‘Can better 
results be obtained in newspaper presswork by using paper that 
has been dampened ?”’ Answer.—That depends on conditions 
of type, stereotypes, blankets, ink, rollers and the kind of paper 
in use, and often on the ability of the pressman, even if all the 
conditions are favorable. Ifthe paper in general use is inferior 
by reason of badly incorporated wood pulp stock, so that it splits 
and breaks from the web, it will show better results in press- 
work and run longer before breaking while printing, if prop- 
erly dampened. Should the surface of the paper be rough and 
lack calendar finish it should be dampened for better results 
than if run off dry. When newspaper stock is well calen- 
dered, smooth and of good color, excellent results can be 
secured by being printed dry ; provided, a fairly good quality 
of ink is used and the rollers, plates and press are in an 
equally advantageous condition. It is true economy to print 
dry and to have the other necessary accompaniments therefor. 


BRONZING OVER TINTED PRINTING.—S. R. W., South 
River, New Jersey, has this to say: ‘In running bronze over 
tint work, is there anything that can be used to prevent the 
bronze from adhering to the tint? I have experienced some 
difficulty in this matter.’’ Answer.—You must wait a reason- 
able time for the tint to dry before applying the bronze. If 
you know anything about bronze work and printing inks, and 
have done this, then there may be fault to find with the kind 
of white ink used to produce the tint. Heavy dull-white ink 
should not be used on neat printing, especially in making 
tints, as it isa slow drier and fades whatever it is mixed with. 
Magnesia white or zinc white are best. Tints made from mag- 
nesia dry quickest, provided the strong color incorporated with 
it has not been made up in too strong a varnish. Zinc white 
tints and tints made from suitable varnish also dry reasonably 
fast. Where tints fail to dry, so that bronze powder adheres to 
them, we suggest that our correspondent procure dry Irish 
magnesia (to be found in most dry color and paint supply 
houses) and use it with cotton batting, by carefully dusting 
over the tint and cleaning off—as in the case of bronze work 
—when the work can be proceeded with safely. If the stock 
used is enameled or clay-coated, which is always best for 
bronze, the tinted ink may be improved for drying by adding 
a few drops of turpentine and less of boiled linseed oil. 

CYLINDER PRESS PARTS.—S. G. P., London, Ontario, 
writes : “‘I would like to find out a little about the buffers or 
plungers of a cylinder press, and about setting them. Is there 
anything said about them in your treatise on presswork ?”’ 
Answer.—The buffer, or buffer boxes, which are attached to 
the top-of the spring levers on the front and back of the press 
and which help to regulate the momentum of the bed in its 
motions, may be set strong or weak or nonacting by means of 
the two set-screws found at the bottom, and which control the 
pressure of the spiral springs under the press. By pressing 
the iron butt or frame on the bottom of the spring lever, the 


tension of the springs is increased, because they are forced 


closer together by this operation, and necessarily more rigid 
in action. When the springs are taken up by the two set- 
screws, the nuts on the rods which run through the springs 
should also be tightened up to the spring stands. The plungers 
on a cylinder press are somewhat different in construction and 
action, but are regulated by means of the screw and check-nut 
at the back of plunger-head. By letting the plunger-head 
backward to the frame ends of the press, their tension becomes 
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less, and by shortening it toward the bed of the press the 
action is made stronger. ‘‘ Presswork’’ does not deal with the 
general mechanism of presses, because there are too many 
makes of them to be treated in a work devoted principally to 
make-ready, etc. 


Apout TInts.—J. H.C., Cleveland, has forwarded several 
samples of business cards and other commercial printing in 
which a number of colors of tints appear, and asks our opinion 
on their combination and appearance ; also what is best to use 
in making smooth running tints. Answer.—The variety of 
tinted colors used is large enough indeed ; but scarcely any 
one of them is pretty or well defined. We can see that you 
are not familiar with the mixing of colors or tints, and we 
would advise you to give this branch of the pressroom business 
more attention and study before doing any more delicate tint 
work. For a small outlay of money (compared with the fund 
of practical information at command), you can secure Earhart’s 
“Color Printer,’ from the color samples of which, and the 
information therein contained as to how to make them, you 
cannot fail to become somewhat of a color artist, if your ability 
lies in that direction. Magnesia white and zinc white are the 
best whites for mixing with strong colors to form tints. The 
magnesia ink makes what is termed ‘‘transparent tints”; and 
may be printed first or last where full or dark colors are used 
in the job. In the case of map printing or jobs in which it is 
difficult to follow register, the deep colors may be worked off 
first and the tint registered in afterward. Zinc white is opaque 
and covers densely in whatever color it is mixed with. It 
prints sharper than magnesia because it is more firm in body 
and is of great purity and whiteness. 

UNDERLAYS FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS.— The Fort Pitt En- 
graving Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘ We 
notice that Mr. Horgan, in his letter in the October number, 
speaks very favorably of photo-engravers placing underlays 
cut from rough proofs between the metal and the block.” 
Another correspondent, writing about the same thing, asks: 
‘““What is your opinion of the idea?’’ Answer.— We are a 
thorough believer in the underlaying of cuts, whether they be 
half-tones, line or from wood engraving. If our correspon- 
dents will refer to pages 14, 15 and 16 of ‘ Presswork,’’ they 
can inform themselves more fully regarding this matter, as the 
method is there fully explained. We recognize the fact that 
good pressmen prefer to make their own underlays instead of 
using the photo-engraver’s, reasoning that an underlay pre- 
pared for and attached to a cut to be worked off on a hand 
or platen press would not be so well adapted for printing on a 
cylinder press. There are few photo-engravers who realize 
that there is a difference in the manipulation of underlays for 
the kind of machines mentioned, as there certainly is. Then, 
again, the artistic taste of the engraver and pressman may be 
at variance, and it may be wise to let the latter have his way 
of preparing the underlay, as he is best able to judge of its 
workable conditions. The photo-engraver’s experience at hand- 
press underlaying will certainly outweigh in merit that of 
the skill of the cylinder pressman on similar presses. Mr. 
W. H. Bartholomew, the photo-engraver whom Mr. Horgan 
refers to as placing underlays between the metal and block, is 
universally known for the unexceptionably high order of his 
productions; he is also a practical printer of considerable 
distinction, and may be relied upon as a man of keen judgment 
and rare execution. 


LIKE THE DEPARTMENT PLAN. 


We wish to congratulate you on the improved appearance 
of that valuable exponent of the ‘Art Preservative ’’— THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The department system that you have 
inaugurated must be one that will redound greatly to the 
benefit of all subscribers, and we are hoping to ‘“‘run against 
a snag’’ so that we may have a chance to put some of them 
to the test.—Brown Thurston Company, Portland, Maine. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION. 





RESUME OF THE WORK DONE AT THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL, 
CONVENTION AT LOUISVILLE — COMMITTEES AND OFFICERS. 





OUTHERN hospitality never shone to better advantage 
than on the occasion of the recent convention of the 
International Typographical Union — genial, whole- 

souled, unostentatious hospitality, of that brand which makes 
the recipient feel entirely at home and entitled to everything 
in sight, without price and without ceremony. The people of 
Louisville have well sustained their reputation, and it will be 
long before their kindness and generosity will be effaced from 
the memory of those who were fortunate enough to be among 
the visitors. 

The convention met in Odd Fellows’ Hall, and was called 
to order at 10 o’clock on the morning of Monday, October 8, 
by C. N. Jacques, of the reception com- 
mittee, who introduced Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
who invoked the divine blessing. Dr. 
Eaton was followed by Mayor Henry S. 
Tyler; Col. R. M. Kelly, of the city 
press; C. E. Shepard, president of the 
Louisville Trades and Labor Assembly ; 
and Henry Boies, president of the Lou- 
isville Typographical Union; all of 
whom united in’ welcoming the dele- 
gates to Louisville. President Prescott 
responded, briefly reviewing the growth 
of the international body since its last 
meeting in Louisville, in 1864, up to the 
present time. The roll of delegates was 
then read by Secretary Wines, contested 
elections going to a committee on credentials. The conven- 
tion contained 137 delegates, or about 85 less than the Chicago 
convention of 1893. 

The president made the following appointments: Reading 
clerk — William P. Heck, of Philadelphia ; messenger — A. A. 
Hoffman, of Louisville; sergeant-at-arms—C. E. Shepard, 
of Louisville; assistant secretary —Frank A. Kidd, of Chi- 
cago; committee on credentials — Messrs. Duguid (Cincinnati), 





PRESIDENT W. B. PRES- 
COTT. 
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McHale (Albany), barney (Milwaukee), Stephan, German- 
American (New York), and Roberts (New York), stereotypers, 
The president then announced the following committees : 
Committee on Laws: Messrs. McCraith (Boston), Lynch 
(Syracuse), Riordan (San Francisco), 
Lawler (Washington), Von Buettner 
(New Orleans), pressmen’s. 

Committee on Appeals: Messrs. Per- 
kins (New York), Marnell (St. Louis), 
Ziebold (Columbus, Ohio), Alford (Ra- 
leigh), Dorsey (Dallas), pressmen’s. 

Committee on Returns and Fi- 
nances: Messrs. Hastie (Chicago), Wood- 
row (Camden), Bramwood (Denver), 
Daley (Newark), Boyle (St. Paul), press- 
men’s. 

Committee on Childs- Drexel Home: 
Messrs. Shepard (Grand Rapids), Perry 
(Nashville), Stevens (Minneapolis), 
McCaffery (Colorado Springs), Flanagan (Washington), press- 
men’s. 

Committee on Subordinate Unions: Messrs. Klinger (Pitts- 
burgh), Tatem (Philadelphia), Calhoon (Springfield, Ohio), 
Curran (Baltimore), Hamilton (Akron), pressmen’s. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Business: Messrs. Greenfield 
(Washington), Kramer (Lafayette), Hall (Lexington), Man- 
gan (Cincinnati), stereotypers’; Brewer (Springfield, Illinois), 
pressmen’s. 

Special Committee on Officers’ Report: Messrs. Alexander 
(New Orleans), Cook (Trenton), Lowe (Peoria), Barnes (Galves- 
ton), Lahan (Chicago), stereotypers’. 

Special Committee on Report of Committee on Governmental 
Control of the Telegraph : Toner (Washington), Heafey (New- 
ark), Soulliere (Worcester), Bradbury (Kansas City), Lane 
(Knoxville). 

The officers’ reports were then presented and referred to 
a committee, the Report of the Committee on Governmental 
Control of the Telegraph going to a special committee for 
examination and consideration. 

This completed the organization of the convention, but 
it was not before the following day (Tuesday) that the body 
settled down to work in earnest. A brief summary of the 





SECRETARY-TREASURER 
A. G. WINES. 
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most important measures passed by the convention is given 
below : 


Increasing the death benefit from $50 to $60. 

Defeat of the proposition to create an out-of-work benefit. 

Favoring the collection of dues and assessments on the percentage 
plan. 

Favoring annual instead of biennial sessions. 

For the better regulation of apprentices. 

Adoption of the political platform of the American Federation of 
Labor, with the exception of plank ro (the socialistic measure), for which 
was substituted : ‘‘ The abolition of the monopoly system of landholding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only.’”’ And the 
addition of a plank providing for ‘‘the State and National Destruction of 
the liquor traffic.”’ 

Permitting local unions to take political action when their interests 
were to be promoted thereby. 

Providing that honorary members who are proprietors, must employ 
at least one journeyman to entitle them to the use of the union label. 

Favoring atime scale ou typesetting machines. 

That an assessment of one per cent be levied on the wages of all mem- 
bers for such time as is deemed necessary by the Executive Council to accu- 
mulate a fund, to be known as the ‘‘ Shorter Workday Fund,”’ to be used 
for the purpose of inaugurating a shorter workday in the book and job 
trade. 

Adoption of a measure.creating a separate branch of the International 
Typographical Union, to be composed exclusively of pressmen, and provid- 
ing for an armistice to continue until the measure has been approved or 
rejected by the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. 


The election of officers was attended by much interest, as 
quite an animated opposition was maintained to the policy of 
the administration throughout the past year. Below will be 
found the result of the balloting, the number of votes being 
given as a matter of record : 

For president: W. B. Prescott, 79; John W. Hastie, 45; 
Robert W. Tilney, 13. 

For first vice-president: Theodore Perry, 73; William E. 

Greenfield, 64. 





it For second vice- 
|: president: Frank J. 
S Boyle, 126. 
et For third vice-pres- 
& ident: Charles B. La- 
y han, 125. 
N For secretary- 
: treasurer: A. G. 
Wines, 123. 
For delegates to 


Federation of Labor: 
William M. Higgins, 
76; August McCraith, 
49; John W. Bram- 
wood, 47; William 
Perkins, 44; Charles 
lL. Drummond, 4o; C. 
EB. Clark, 33); \H..G. 
Martin, 27; Theo. 
Yarnall, 24; Bernard 
Nolan, 19; C. S. Rob- 
erts, 17; Harry K. 
Stephan, Io. 

Trustees Childs- 
Drexel : James J. Dai- 
ley, 89; Alexander 
Duguid, 75; Henry Dorsey, 60; David Hastings, 58; L. C. 
Shepard, 55; J. B. N. Soulliere, 47 ; J. L. Robinette, 36; E. E. 
Stevens, 28 ; J. O. Williamson, 20; D. J. McCarthy, 3. 

Place of meeting: Colorado Springs, 65; Syracuse, 30; 
Galveston, 17; Indianapolis, 11; St. Paul, 3; Washington, 1 ; 
Chicago, 1 ; total, 128. 

Accordingly, the following were declared elected: W. B. 
Prescott, president ; Theo. Perry, first vice-president ; Frank 
J. Boyle, second vice-president ; Charles B. Lahan, third vice- 
president ; A. G. Wines, secretary-treasurer ; William M. Hig- 
gins, August McCraith and John W. Bramwood, delegates to 
American Federation of Labor ; James J. Dailey and Alexander 
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Duguid, trustees of Childs-Drexel Home; Colorado Springs, 
place of holding next convention. Subsequently L. C. Shep- 
ard and Henry Dorsey were added to the trustees of the Home, 
they having failed to secure the necessary number of votes on 
the first ballot. 

The convention brought its work to aclose lafe on Satur- 
day afternoon, the impression being general that the delegates 
put in a very faithful week’s work, disposing of the many com- 
plicated measures brought before them with ability. The 
week was fairly studded with entertainments. 

Monday afternoon was the time set for a grand parade of 
the delegates, ex-delegates, and visitors, and the gaily deco- 
rated convention hall presented a 
busy scene until the order was given 
to ‘‘fall in.’? At 3 o’clock the start 
was made, in the following order: 
First came Lieutenant Hendricks at 
the head of a platoon of police. Mor- 
bach’s band followed the blue coats, 
and next marched the Reception 
Committee bearing the banner of 
Louisville Union, No. 10. After these 
came in order the delegates; the 
juvenile drum and bugle corps of 
the Knights of Pythias, whose twenty 
little members were clad in a Zouave 
uniform of red, yellow and blue; Louisville Union, No. Io. 
The officers of the International Union, and the oldest members 
of the local body who could not stand the fatigue of the long 
walk, were in carriages. The wives of several of the delegates 
were also in carriages. Riding in the procession was Mr. James 
Watson, of Louisville, claimed to be the oldest member of the 
International Union in this country. 

The procession moved from First and Jefferson streets to 
Main, thence down to Eighth, out to Market, up to Fourth, 
out to Jefferson, down to Eighth, out to Chestnut, up to Fourth, 
in to Green, up to Third, in to Market, thence to Music Hall. 
There were about 700 men in line, and the parade was one of 
the handsomest that has ever been seen in Louisville. All 
were very tired when they reached Music Hall, but there was 
something there to refresh and strengthen them. As they 
entered the big hall the band played “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “ Dixie,’ which airs awoke a loud series of 
cheers. 

On the second floor a fine collation had been spread. 
Everybody made himself entirely at home, and set to work 
having a good time. The lunch was eaten with great relish, 
and the liquid refreshments that were thrown in much appre- 
ciated. The affair was of that informal character which greatly 
added to its enjoyment. Hands were shaken, and visitors and 
Louisville men became acquainted. Cigars were passed 
around. The entire second floor of the building was given up 
to the entertainment, and while the lunch was being dispatched 
the band played. Captain Haager helped to dispense the 
refreshments, and looked after the very few bashful delegates. 
The reception was ‘‘for men only.’’ To members of the Ways 
and Means and the Reception Committees is due the credit for 
arranging the pleasant affair. Among those most active were : 
Messrs. Charles E. Shepard, W. J. Corbett, W. W. Daniel, John 
Hunt, W. M. Higgins, Walter D. Binford, James Lewis, James 
Caldwell, O. N. Jacques, James H. Watson, John Reese, Charles 
Bent, Charles Loomis, Walter Young, Ed Owen and Louis 
Heitz. 

This reception continued until away after dark and until 
late into the night. It was a general and genial ‘‘open-house,”’ 
which was attended by nearly every printer in town. During 
the evening the visitors and their Louisville hosts went to the 
theaters, were shown the town, or talked together in the hotel 
lobbies. 

On Tuesday at 12 o’clock the convention adjourned for an 
afternoon visit to the Kentucky Institute for the Blind, on 
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invitation of Prof. B. B. Huntoon. The institution is beauti- 
fully situated, and the inspection of it was an education to 
many of the visitors. The procession of delegates filed up to 
the entrance of the institution, where they were hospitably 
met by Professor Huntoon. The visitors were led upstairs to 
the concert hall of the school, where a most interesting exhi- 
bition of calisthenics was given by a class of fifty blind boys 
and girls. The drill lasted for thirty minutes and excited the 
wonder of the visitors, repeatedly calling forth rounds of 
applause. At its conclusion a marching song was sung by the 
class in perfect time and rhythm, which was again applauded 
by the visitors. 

After the children had marched to their dormitories, Profes- 
sor Huntoon, in a few happy remarks, welcomed the Interna- 
tional Union to the institution. Alluding to the printers’ 
great assistance in the education of the blind, and to the 
improvements in the printing of their literature, Professor 
Huntoon claimed the printers as ‘‘fellow-craftsmen.” In 
inviting them to pay this visit he said he desired to show them 
the only national printing office for the blind in America — ‘‘a 
printing office where no ink is used, no composition rollers, 
and where the office towel hangs limp and spotless. He fur- 
ther announced pleasantly that, not to be outdone by the 
‘‘ greatest show on earth,’’ he had provided for their entertain- 
ment ‘‘a show in three rings,’’ consisting of music by the 
school’s own band, a game of baseball by the blind boys and 
the wonders of their printing office. 

The printing office was first inspected, and that it was a rev- 
elation to the visitors was evident from the interest manifested 
by all as they were escorted through the building. They were 
shown the improved process of printing in New York “ point”’ 
from flexible stereotype plates. The plates are a novelty, 
invented and used exclusively in this institution. They were 
also shown the making of cuts of geometrical designs, maps 
cut from pressed wood with a scroll saw, the bookbinding 
department and the half-completed second edition of the Bible 
printed in the “‘ Point’ alphabet for the American Bible Soci- 
ety. The first book printed for the blind in America, the work 
being done in Philadelphia, in 1833, by Jacob Snider, was dis- 
played as one of the cherished relics of the institution. 

After the visit to the printing office, the school band enter- 
tained the visitors with ‘‘ America’? and a number of popular 
airs, played with the feeling and precision characteristic of the 
sightless musicians. 

The game of baseball by chosen nines of the school chil- 
dren was one of the greatest treats of the day. The lads 
struck ‘‘fouls’’ and ‘‘flies,’’ made base hits and home runs very 
much like professional players, and certainly no national game 
ever was played before a more interested or sympathetic audi- 
ence. 

At 5:30 o’clock, after what was voted by all the delegates as 
one of the most enjoyable half-days of their stay in Louisville, 
they took leave of Professor Huntoon and his interesting little 
colony, and returned by their special cars to the city. 

On Thursday, at the convention hall, after the election of 
officers, Mr. H. C. McFarland made a complimentary address 
to President Prescott, and on behalf of his associates in Indian- 
apolis and of the Toronto delegation and visitors, presented to 
him a handsome chair. The rules were suspended while the 
convention declared Mr. Prescott president by acclamation, 
amid cheers. Mr. Prescott made a manly and feeling reply. 

The chief entertainment of the week was a ball on Thurs- 
day evening at Phoenix Hill. Japanese lanterns hung in the 
gardens, and red, white and blue draperies made pretty the 
interior of the dancing hall. There were fully a thousand 
persons present during the evening. The Louisville men took 
care of their guests and introduced them, seeing that they had 
a good time. 

Most of the afternoon session on Saturday was in the 
nature of a love feast. Mr. Montgomery, of Denver, was 
master of ceremonies, and was exceedingly happy in his genial 
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‘‘ roasting ’’ of persons who were to receive honors at the hands 
of the convention. 

The first to be called up before the bar of arraignment was 
popular Captain Jake Haager, of the Louisville Police Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Montgomery, in a way that was understood and 
appreciated, attacked him viciously for inoculating members 
with Kentucky tastes and habits. He wound up with a full 
pardon, and a presentation on behalf of the convention of a 
handsome silver tea service set, fitly inscribed, as a token of 
the appreciation of Captain Haager’s service in securing the 
convention for Louisville and in making the stay of delegates 
a period to be enjoyed. This was followed by a motion, carried 
with cheers, to recommend Captain Haager to Louisville citi- 
zens as a man worthy of further promotion. 

In his pleasing reply of thanks Captain Haager told that 
he had worked for seven years at the printers’ trade, and that 
about eight years ago, when a strike came, he left one office 
to go to another as a union man. The latter place he gave 
up to a union man for the purpose of going on the police 
force, though the pay was $1 less a day. He had been pro- 
moted to a captaincy, and had ever tried to perform his duty. 
Then he modestly told of his efforts to get the International 
Typographical Union convention for Louisville, and of his 
efforts to make the delegates feel at home. He was loudly 
cheered when he concluded, not only for the clear, unhesitat- 
ing manner in which he spoke, but for the manly sentiments 
he expressed. 

Of those to be honored, some were not present. Mr. Hig- 
gins was next on the list to be called before the president's 
desk, and Mr. Montgomery ‘‘raked him fore and aft’’ before 
presenting a really handsome mantel clock. Mr. Higgins 
made a reply that received applause which was doubled when 
he crossed the hall and placed the present in the hands of his 
wife. 

In similar style, Messrs. C. E. Shepard and A. A. Hoff- 
man, of Louisville, were called up, and each was presented 
with a card basket of silver and ornamented china. In their 
speeches of acknowledgment they were loudly applauded. 

Mr. J. W. Owens,-a Louisville delegate, was presented with 
a gold-headed cane that bore appropriate inscriptions. 

Mr. W. J. Corbett, chairman of the Reception Committee, 
was not present to receive a present in the nature of a silver 
water set, and this had to be left in the hands of a committee 
to present to him. 

This wound up the pleasures of the convention, aside from 
receiving congratulations for good work and hopes of future 
success. 


GANAWEYITTAMUK. 


A curious piece of typographical work has been sent us from 
the office of the Edmonton Bulletin, of Edmonton, Alberta. 
We are told that it is called the Ganaweyittamuk of the Cree 


Nation. It is the Indian calendar for 1895, and is circulated 
among the Indians between here and the Arctic circle. The 
days of the month are represented by strokes and the Sundays 
bya cross, while the month is printed in Cree characters and is 
illustrated by signs. For instance, the month of January is the 
month of the big moon, February is the month of the eagle, 
March is known as the month of the wild goose, April is repre- 
sented by a frog, and soon. Each month has its own illustra- 
tion. On the opposite side of the dates are scriptural illustrations 
beginning with our Lord as a child, and illustrating the prin- 
cipal events of His life, such as the temptation, the crucifixion 
and the ascension, in the months that they took place. The 
almanac also serves as a means of recording fast days, Lent, and 
serves as a calendar and religious aid. It will be January, 1895, 
at least before this Ganaweyittamuk reaches some of its dusky 
readers. It is published by Rev. Father Lacombe for circula- 
tion among the missions of the Roman Catholic church in the 


Northwest. 
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OPINIONS ON ROLLER MANUFACTURING. 


As announced in our editorial in this issue, our purpose was 
to set forth the opinions of a number of practical men on the 
best methods of roller manufacture. Delay in collating this 
material has made it imperative, much to our regret, to hold 
the ventilation of the subject over until our next issue, when 
full and adequate treatment will be given the matter. 





ROMANCE IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


PLEASURABLE excitement agitated the workers in the 
Telegraph Publishing Company’s offices, Vinton, Iowa, 
up to the evening of September 23, when it reached 
its greatest height, that time being set for 
the wedding of Miss Ivy V. Holloway to 
Mr. W. P. Keagle, both of whom were 
employés of the company. The many 
friends of the bride and groom made a large 
concourse, and the high estimation in which 
the contracting parties are held in the com- 
munity in which they live was testified by 
the unanimous and hearty congratulations 
appearing in the local press. Mr. Keagle 
is the financial secretary of the Vinton Typographical Union, 
and is a member of a number of influential benevolent and 
social organizations. 








W. P. KEAGLE, 


"TWAS ALL IN THE DIAGRAM. 


“I know,” said Judge Brentano, ‘‘there is a prejudice 
against a joke which demands a diagram to explain, but when 
the joke lies in the diagram it may be pardoned.’’ Then he 
told this story. 

The judge is the president of the Germania Club, and has 
been organizing a series of entertainments for the winter. He 
was anxious to have printed a small pamphlet, giving, among 
other things, the programme, and also anxious it should bea 
creditable piece of work. So he asked an artist, who is a 
member of the club, to design him a frontispiece. 

‘‘Use your own taste,’’ said the judge, ‘‘but see to it that 
you get the title of the club well displayed ; something like 
this,’’ and he wrote in large letters the words, 

LA GERMANIA. 


But the artist had more ideas than he had room to express 
them in on that frontispiece, and so he thought he would 
economize space by crowding the title into a bracket in one 
corner, the result being after this fashion : 

LAGER 
MANIA 


““How will that do?’ he asked, exultingly, showing his 


drawing. 
“It won’t do at all!’’ responded the judge, with emphasis. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





HAS READ EVERY ISSUE. 


Mr. Daniel Baker, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in for- 
warding check for a year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, to begin with the October, 1894, number, says: ‘I 
was not aware that I had run out until I did not get the October 
Another case of ‘you never miss the water until the 
Having read every issue, from Volume I, 


issue. 
well runs dry.’ 


No. 1, I could not get along without THE INLAND PRINTER, 
even if it cost ten times as much.”’ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


JoHN B. KNEPPER has established a new office for fine 
printing, embossed work, etc., at Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 


THE book publishing firm of Dodd, Mead & Co. has moved 
into new and commodious quarters, at Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
first street, New York. 

WIESEL, MEIER & WHITE is the name of a new firm of 
job printers at 104 Nassau street, New York. They are old-time 
printers, and are well known to the trade. 


WILLIAM KOEHL, of Erie, Pennsylvania, has recently taken 
a partner, Edward Streuber, in his paper box business, and 
will open up a job printing department in connection with it, 
the firm hereafter to be known as William Koehl & Co. Their 
place of business is now at 1017 Peach street. 


A CIRCULAR recently sent out by the Gill Engraving Com- 
pany, of New York, shows that they are doing a very consid- 
erable part of the magazine engraving that is being done in 
that city. Their success has been well earned and is the result 
of a strict adherence to that old rule that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. 

PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co., 195 South Canal street, 
Chicago, again call attention to their ‘‘ Reliance’’ paper cutter, 
through their advertisement. This machine is a new and prac- 
tically constructed cutter, and seems to be meeting with success 
wherever introduced. It is sold through the typefounders and 
dealers in printers’ supplies everywhere. 

THE October issue of the lectrolype Journal, published by 
the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company, of Chi- 
cago, has made its appearance. The number is printed in the 
highest style of the art, and contains new initial letter designs, 
half-tones, and calendar plates for 1895, and is embellished 
with a half-tone frontispiece printed in colors, which is an 
excellent piece of work. 

A. ZEESE & SONS, engravers and electrotypers, 300-306 
Dearborn street, Chicago, have gotten out a line of calendar 
plates for 1895 that are not surpassed. They make a specialty 
of this particular class of work, and use the greatest care upon 
composition and electrotyping. Their half-tone engraving and 
zinc etching department is equipped for doing the very highest 
grade of work, and their business is constantly increasing. 


GEORGE H. BENEDICT & Co., engravers, 175 Clark street, 
Chicago, have just gotten out a thirty-two-page pamphlet 
showing engravings by the different processes which they 
employ. Their methods include half-tone, photo-engraving 
and wax process. The price list given and the matter in con- 
nection therewith makes it easy for anyone to tell what cuts of 
almost any description would cost. ‘'One price to all’’ is 
their motto. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between Frank L. 
Montague and Egbert C. Fuller, under the firm name of Mon- 
tague & Fuller, dealers in bookbinders’ machinery, New York 
and Chicago, has been dissolved by mutual consent. All obli- 
gations of the old firm have been assumed by Mr. Fuller, to 
whom all moneys due the firm should be paid. Mr. Fuller will 
continue the business at both offices, the firm name being E. C. 
Fuller & Co. 

THE effect of good ink and good bronzes upon fine enam- 
eled paper is shown in the catalogue of bronzing and dusting 
machines recently issued by Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, 29 Warren street, New York. In addition to telling 
all about the machines and showing pictures of them in an 
attractive way, the catalogue is also a good example of how 
the bronzes work which are sold by this firm. The cover is 
handsomely embossed, and the whole work is a credit to the 
printers and to the firm issuing it. 

THE Daily Press, of Plainfield, New Jersey, stated in a 
recent issue that the Scott Printing Machine Works in that city 
shipped during the month of September over two hundred tons 








of printing machinery, and that the works had been running 
up to 10 o’clock at night, with orders on hand to keep them 
going for at least six months. This is certainly very encourag- 
ing, and if all the different lines connected with press building 
would pick up in the same way, those in the printing business 
and kindred industries would all be happy. 


THE Globe, of Toronto, Canada, announces that the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer of the Brough Printing Company, 
rendered vacant by the retirement of Mr. W. Pemberton Page, 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. F. Lawson. Mr. 
Lawson is well qualified for this position, having occupied the 
position of cashier of the Globe Printing Company for many 
years aud other responsible appointments in commercial and 
financial institutions, and will be an acquisition to the present 
active staff of the company. Mr. H. B. Brough, of the late 
firm of Brough & Caswell, is manager. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of La Revista Tipogra/- 
ica, the first and only paper devoted to printing in the Mexi- 
can Republic. It circulates among all the printing offices in 
Mexico and throughout South America. It is a neatly printed 
sheet and contains specimens of a number of faces of type and 
borders made by manufacturers in the United States, as well as 
the advertisements of quite a number of dealers in printers’ 
materials and supplies in this country. It is published monthly 
by E. M. Vargas & Co., Irapuato, Gto., Mexico, and the sub- 
scription price is $1 per year. 

Mr. E. C. FULLER has purchased the interest of Mr. 
Montague, of the firm of Montague & Fuller, at New York 
and Chicago, and Mr. Montague has retired from the firm. 
E. C. Fuller & Co. will continue the business as heretofore, as 
successors to Montague & Fuller, with offices at 28 Reade 
street, New York, and 345 Dearborn street, Chicago, and will 
act as sole agents for the Smyth Manufacturing Co., of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, manufacturers of book-sewing machinery ; 
Chambers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of folding 
machines, and other companies that have been represented by 
Montague & Fuller. They will carry an extensive line of 
machinery, and continue to be dealers also in a full line of 
bookbinders’ and printers’ machinery. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Marder, Luse & Company Foundry, Chicago, have 
issued their Specimen No. 9 for September. Type faces 
shown include ‘‘Caxton Bold,”’ ‘‘ Boston Script,’’ ‘‘ Victoria 
Italic’? and ‘‘ Polo.” 

THE Proofsheet is the title of a neat little monthly recently 
issued by the Ben Franklin Company, 232 Irving avenue, Chi- 
cago. It is the unofficial organ of the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders (the only association of proofreaders in America), 
and bids fair to extend the organization of proofreaders by its 
aggressive missionary quality. — 

THE western office of another eastern printing ink firm will 
soon be added to the long list of branch houses in Chicago. 
The newcomer is that of the Eagle Printing Ink & Color 
Works, of New York and Jersey City. W. S. Parker, well 
known in Chicago through his connection with Lord & 
Thomas, will be the manager. 


THE Chicago Zimes has passed into the hands of Mr. 
Adolf Kraus, a well-known lawyer, corporation counsel under 
the late Carter Harrison’s administration. A new dress of 
headletter having been ordered for the Zimes gave occasion 
for a rumor that the paper would continue to use type. Mr. 
Kraus states, however, that machines will be introduced in the 
composing room about the end of November. 

THE Binner Engraving Company, of Chicago, have issued 
a catalogue showing their work devoted entirely to ‘‘ College 
Annuals,”’ giving plates of various kinds which are used in 
books of this nature. It is getting to be quite a fad to get out 
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annuals in connection with colleges and universities, and the 
Binner Company are taking advantage of this and have 
worked up a big trade in this particular line. 


THE Ben Franklin Company, 232 Irving avenue, offer a val- 
uable convenience to advertisers who desire to place circulars, 
etc., before the printing, bookbinding and lithographing estab- 
lishments of Chicago. It is in the form of up-to-date mailing 
lists, revised as changes and additions are made, and is in itself 
a complete monthly directory. The lists are furnished at very 
low rates, considering their convenience and accuracy. 

CHICAGO newspapers have a deserved reputation for superior 
typographical appearance. A pride in the paper on which they 
are engaged was one of the characteristics of the old-time com- 
positor, and indeed its traces remain with many of the typos of 
the present day. This pride bids fair to be quenched in the 
leaden deluge of the typesetting machine by the influence of 
which a typographical sameness is expected to prevail. This 
may be redeemed in the eyes of the average reader by the 
superb illustrations which have characterized the great dailies 
of Chicago of recent months. With Denslow, Heaton, Schmedt- 
gen, McCutcheon, Coffin, Batchelder, Richardson and a few 
others, the artistic side of newspaperdom in Chicago can suffer 
no eclipse. 

IN this city there are at least four printing offices and barber 
shops combined — occupying the same room. ‘There are also 
two printing firms sharing the same quarters with carpenters. 
One office is located in a butcher shop, another in a show win- 
dow and one ina bakery. A printing office on the West Side 
is in the same room where ‘‘ Philadelphia scrapple”’ is being 
boiled, and the proprietor of another office increases his income 
by raising pups, nailing boards on the frames of his imposing 
stones for doghouses. On Halsted street is a printing office in 
a church, the presses standing not twenty feet from the pulpit. 
Another is being carried on in the office of a livery stable, and 
another among marblecutters. One office is in the fourteenth 
story of a sky-scraper and another is under a sidewalk. 


THE Record says that H. H. Kohlsaat wishes to buy the 
Tribune and that for several days he has been negotiating with 
the principal stockholders, and on October 23 he made them 
a definite offer. While they are considering it he will shoot 
ducks at F. W. Peck’s game preserve at Koshkonong, Wiscon- 
sin. Lee Agnew, his adopted son, in an interview, is reported 
to have said: ‘‘Mr. Kohlsaat wants to buy a paper, and he has 
been negotiating for some time with the 77ibune. He has 
planned, in case the deal falls through, to go to New York to 
see what can be done there. It is highly probable that as soon 
as he returns to Chicago he will set out for the East. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Kohlsaat has had his eyes on the 7ridune, and 
if it can be bought for any reasonable sum he will take it.’’ 


Mr. THOMAS D. PARKER, well known to the Chicago 
printing trade, is now connected with the Joliet News Printing 
Company, of Joliet, Illinois. The Mews, of that city, announces 
under date of October 4: ‘‘An important change takes place in 
the ews job office this week, O. E. Selzer, who has been the 
manager now for about six years, giving way to Thomas D. 
Parker. We regret the loss very much, for Mr. Selzer is one of 
the most industrious men we ever had in the office, active, 
energetic and thorough. Mr. Parker comes from the old firm 
of Brown, Pettibone & Kelly, of Chicago, where he was super- 
intendent for many years. In the consolidation of offices he 
was left in a condition to take a place with the Vews. He is 
thorough master of the situation, and we know will be very 
acceptable to those who do business with our job office.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made in another part of this issue of the 
dissolution of the copartnership of Montague & Fuller, dealers 
in bookbinders’ machinery, New York and Chicago. Notice 
has been received from Mr. Montague that he has opened 
offices at 17 Astor place, and 140 East Eighth street, New York, 
and at Room 617, Manhattan building, Chicago, under the firm 
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name of F. L. Montague & Co., and will continue the business 
of selling bookbinders’ machinery. Attention is called to the 
advertisement of the firm on another page. The machines 
represented by them include the Dexter folder, the ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic ” paper feeder, the New wire stitcher, the Elliott thread 
stitcher, the Acme paper cutters, Ellis backer, Ellis trimmer, 
Spooner’s mailing machine, and a number of others. They 
will shortly bring to the notice of the trade several other new 
devices in the machinery line. 


THE Newspaper Club of Chicago and the Press Club of Chi- 
cago early in October were united into a single organization, 
forming probably the largest newspaper club in point of mem- 
bership in the United States. The consolidated organization 
is known as the Press Club of Chicago, that being the older 
organization of the two, it having been in existence fifteen 
years. The active membership of the club is in the neighbor- 
hood of 400. The action was brought about by an effort on the 
part of both clubs to create a harmonious organization of the 
active newspaper men of Chicago. The membership list 
embraces the names of those who have made some of the most 
successful newspapers of the country as well as those who as 
writers have attained international fame. Meetings were held 
in the rooms of each organization preliminary to amalgama- 
tion, and at each the directors were given authority to effect a 
consolidation. Ata joint meeting of the members of the two 
boards held in the rooms of the Newspaper Club arrangements 
were harmoniously arrived at concluding the details of the 
union, which went into effect on October‘1. The officers of the 
combined clubs are as follows: President, F. A. Vanderlip ; 
first vice-president, Montgomery B. Gibbs; second vice-presi- 
dent, I. A. Fleming ; third vice-president, Fred C. Rae; finan- 
cial secretary, Frank E. Johnson ; recording secretary, W. H. 
Freeman ; librarian, Leroy Armstrong; directors, Charles L. 
Rhodes, A. S. Leckie, E. M. Lahiff, H. H. Kohlsaat, W. G. 
Nicholas and A. I. Clarke. 


A WELL-KNOWN typefoundry sends us the accompanying as 
a specimen of some orders sent them: 


DEAR GENTELMEN 

Pleas send me a price list of 46 A and all other 
kinds of types and presses 

About the press I wish to get a good selfinker for 
my handinker my handinker size 5 x 7 is chase 
price $8.00 very thing to it except ink tabel. 

Pleas offer me as much as you can for my press. 

Allso pleas be cheap on your press and sell them 
to me for $5 or $10.00 less than retail prices becous I 
am not well and strong my both arms are (hurt) 
and printing is the only thing I can maek my live- 
ing bye. 

Therefor I ask you kindly to sell me the press 
very cheap 

And be sure that you will never regrit it! be- 
couse God will bless you! I am sure he will do so! 
answer soon and let me knowif you wish togive me 
a press cheap 

Your truly, 








card and job printer, 

Norway Mich 

Ir will be of interest to many of our readers to learn that, 
since the close of the World’s Columbian Exposition, there has 
been connected with the Imperial German Consulate in Chi- 
cago a commercial department, the purpose of which is to 
stimulate the commercial exchange between the United States 
and Germany ; to facilitate the intercourse between buyers and 
sellers of merchandise of all kinds—raw material, victuals, 
machinery, apparatuses and instruments, objects of art, etc.— 
of America and Germany; to keep both sides posted on the 
subject of duties, currency, rules for importation and exporta- 
tion, etc., and to give information about new inventions, pat- 
ents and new processes of manufacture, and how they can be 
utilized. Thus, this department is not an agency for a certain 
number of private firms, but a bureau of general commercial 
and technical information which is given free of charge to any 
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American or German firm interested in importation to, or 


exportation from, Germany. Its work is limited to collecting 
and distributing information, and it does not undertake to close 
business transactions of any kind, nor will it interfere with any 
business relations already existing between firms of both coun- 
tries. It is a special department of the Imperial German Con- 
sulate in Chicago, and had its origin with the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, after the close of which the establishment of 
such a bureau proved to be a necessity in order that the con- 
sulate might be able to attend, in a proper manner, to the many 
inquiries which poured into it from all sides. All communica- 
tions intended for the department should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Imperial German Consulate, Commercial Department, 120-122 
E. Randolph street, Chicago, Illinois.” 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


‘*LOURDES,”’ Zola’s new book, is said to have had a sale in 
France alone of over 300,000 copies. F. Tennyson Neely, the 
Chicago publisher, has just issued a handsomely printed and 
bound translation of the work. 


AFTER five years of labor, with the help of 247 editors, and 
the enormous expenditure of nearly one million dollars, the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company announce that the last page of the 
second, the concluding, volume of the new Standard Dictionary 
is now in type. This volume will be ready for delivery in 
November. 


‘““THE Special Correspondent,’’ by Jules Verne, has just 
been issued in very attractive form by Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York. Just at the present time public attention is strongly 
directed to the Russian empire, and to matters on the Asiatic 
continent. It is in these fields that the ‘‘special correspond- 
ent’’ disports himself, and the book is at once instructive and 
interesting. It is copiously illustrated. 

CORRECT FORM IN THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATION- 
ERY ; To which is appended the Sentiments of Flowers and Jewels. 
Ninety-five pages. 43, by 6% inches. Silver embossed cloth cover. 
Price, 50 cents. The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Busy men and women are prone to forget the forms that 
usage demands should be observed in visiting cards, invitation 
cards, wedding announcements, death notices, etc. Appeals 
for information on matters of this nature are often made to the 
printer, and it is a source of embarrassment to him if he cannot 
answer the questions satisfactorily. To be able to place in the 
hands of inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, 
saves much time, and secures orders for work. ‘‘ The Etiquette 
of Cards”’ fills all requirements of this nature. No printer 
doing society printing should neglect securing this convenient 
and handsome work. 

PRESSWORK. By William J. Kelly, Superintendent of the Web Color 
Printing Department of the New York World. Eighty-five pages, 
with frontispiece and reference index. Neatly bound in cloth; 53s by 
7% inches; $1.50. Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. 

Mr. William J. Kelly is an unquestioned authority on press- 
work, and the publication of his work on the subject is par- 
ticularly timely. No reliable text-book on presswork dealing 
with modern methods is on the market, and the simplicity 
and directness of the instruction contained in ‘‘Presswork”’ 
will commend it to everyone seeking such instruction. The 
work was printed in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER in 
aseries of articles, and created so much interest and favorable 
comment that its issue in book form was determined upon. 
The matter was carefully revised and rearranged by the author 
for this purpose, and the result is the only authoritative work 
in the English language dealing with present-day methods of 
presswork. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is such a worthy exemplar of every- 
thing which constitutes excellence in printing, that I hope. to 
be on your list for many years to come.—/. H. Silsbury, 
‘* Providence,” Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
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‘‘PLEASANT MEMORIES.”’ 


Half-tone engraving by 
GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


4 ‘ ara See adverti “nt elsewhere. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. ee advertisement elsewhere 

















A HEAVY LOAD. 


Half-tone engraving by 
CrosscuPep & WEST ENGRAVING CO., 
git Filbert street, See advertisement, page 128. 
Philadelphia. 


co 


Duplicate plates for sale. 














REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Owing to a press of other matter this department will be 
held over until the December issue, when an unusually large 
and interesting assortment of specimens will be reviewed and 
criticised. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE News Bulletin is the name of a new paper at Washing- 
ton, D: C. 

THE New York Commercial recently celebrated its ninety- 
eighth birthday. 

Joun C. RANDALL has succeeded Gen. H. H. Boyce in the 
management of the Boston 77vaveler. 

A NEw YORK evening paper is authority for the statement 
that the mayor of that city has recently purchased a printing 
office. 

THE American Nation will hereafter be issued from Water- 
ville, Maine, the move there from Boston having been recently 
effected. 

THE New Jersey Mosquito is the title of a new weekly news- 
paper at Hoboken, New Jersey. It will no doubt make its 
presence felt. 

Trxas Sz/tingss will hereafter be issued in colors, the three- 
color process being used. It isa departure that will be watched 
with interest. 

CHARLES F. WATERMAN, for many years with the Detroit 
Free Press, is now connected with the New York Shipping List 
and Price Current. 

WILT, CARLETON, the poet, has established a monthly maga- 
zine at Brooklyn, and calls it Everywhere. It is bright editori- 
ally and typographically. 

E. L. ADAMS, publisher of the Marathon (N. Y.) /udepend- 
ent, has been nominated for the New York State Assembly by 
the democrats of his district. 

SAM SMALL, the one-time evangelist, and until recently 
publisher of a daily paper in Oklahoma, is the editor of a paper 
recently started at Norfolk, Virginia. 

THE Sunday Courier, of Poughkeepsie, New York, is the 
owner of a complete new dress. Mr. A. G. Tobey is the editor 
and proprietor, and he publishes a paper to be proud of. 

A NEW German trade paper, published in the interest of 
printers, lithographers and kindred trades, has been started at 
Berlin, Germany, called Deutscher Buch und Steindrucker. It 
is to be issued monthly. 

JOHN A. MURRAY, for several years advertising manager of 
the Brooklyn C7¢izen, is now a student at the New York Law 
School. Walter J. Lee, formerly with the Wail and Express in 
the same capacity, is his successor. 

THE Spatula, with ‘“‘Keep Sweet” for a motto, is a new 
monthly publication for druggists which recently appeared in 
Boston. It is bright and entertaining, and will no doubt find 
favor with the trade to which it caters. 

THE Post, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently added two Pot- 
ter perfecting presses, making seven of these machines now in 
its pressroom, giving it a capacity for printing, cutting, fold- 
ing and counting 210,000 papers an hour. 

ALLAN FORMAN, publisher of the /ournalisi, sailed for 
Europe on Tuesday, October 16, where he will spend a consid- 
erable time in travel. He was given a complimentary dinner 
by the New York Press Club before leaving. 

MEssrs. P. J. DovLE and C. A. Hollenbeck have retired 
from the publication, Every Saturday, at Albany, New York. 
Messrs. E. A. Keyes and . D. Fitzgerald continue as the firm, 
and are publishing an excellent labor paper. 

CARLISLE N. GREIG, at one time business manager of the 
Chicago /nter Ocean, and of late advertising manager of the 
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New York World, has resigned and is now in Europe. Robert 
A. Corregan, for several years advertising manager of the New 
York Press, has succeeded him. 

THE New York World will publish a sixteen-page supple- 
ment beginning on November 4. The pages will be half the 
present size and contain eight pages of colors and eight pages 
of matter interspersed with black and white illustrations. 

THE American Packer is a new monthly journal devoted to 
the interests of the canned goods trade of America, the first 
issue of which appeared November 1. It is published at Balti- 
more, Maryland, by John S. Hughes, and the editor is John S. 
McGarigle. 

Co. JOHN A. COCKERILI, has resigned from his position 
as editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser and Morn- 
ing Advertiser. He is at present a guest of Col. William 
F, Cody, on the latter's ranch in Nebraska. Charles E. Has- 
brook, Colonel Cockerill's associate in the management of the 
paper, has also resigned. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, Buffalo agent for the Thorne typeset- 
ting machine, has recently placed orders for machines for use 
on the following papers: Daily Times, Weekly Observer and 
Sunday Graphic, Erie, Pennsylvania; Daily Times, Rochester, 
New York, and the Daily Abendpost und Beobachter, Roches- 
ter, New York. The Erie Daily 7imes reduced its price to 1 
cent a few weeks ago, and has more than doubled its circulation 
in consequence. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is magnificent, and much appre- 
ciated here in this remote corner. I inclose $4.50 in payment 
for new subscriptions, and wish to thank you for the regular 
and prompt receipt of the magazine for so long past.—/. /. 
Greene, Honolulu, H. J. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE second grand ball of the Boston Printing Pressmen's 
Union, No. 67, I. P. P. U. of N. A., will be held at Cotillon 
Hall, Boston, Friday evening, December 7, 1894. 

THE long-standing fight between the Utica (N. Y.) Herald 
and the typographical union of that city, has, after many pre- 
vious efforts, been amicably settled and the Hera/d carries the 
union label. 

“‘JUDGE’’ CHARLES STAATS, for many years foreman of the 
Albany (N. Y.) apress, and one of the oldest members of the 
Albany Union, died suddenly, Friday, September 28. His 
funeral was largely attended. 

In one of the large printing offices in New York every com- 
positor’s stick in the composing room is chained to a case rack. 
The proprietors say that hard-up ‘ prints’’ were so accustomed 
to ‘‘ borrowing ’’ their sticks, that they were forced to resort to 
this method of keeping a quantity on hand. 

THE annual election of officers of the Typothetz of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was held early in October, resulting as follows: 
W. M. Day, president ; C. O. Bassett, first vice-president ; A. S. 
Brooks, second vice-president ; A. C. Rogers, secretary; I. W. 
Rogers, treasurer. Executive Committee — W. M. Day, C. O. 
Bassett, A. S. Brooks, A. C. Rogers, F. W. Roberts, J. B. Coghill, 
L,. H. Prescott. 

FERDINAND WARD, ex-representative of the art preservative 
in Sing Sing prison, and afterward for several months an 
employe of an up-town printing office in New York, now holds 
a clerical position in the Surrogate’s office in Geneseo, New 
York, where he was an apprentice in a printing office in his 
youth. Ward is now but forty-three years of age. His father 
was a clergyman. 

AN instance of long continuance in service with one firm 
came to light in New York recently, in which it was found that 
an employe of the Methodist book concern there has been 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


NEw York, October 18, 1894.— The following market report bears exclusively on commodities used in the graphic 


arts. 


The prices noted herein are in force at date of report, and there will be but slight change therein for several weeks, 


The daily fluctuation in prices does not materially affect this list: 
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with them continuously since 1841. What is almost as remark- 
able is the fact that there is with this same firm a woman 
employed as a press feeder, who, save for an absence of six- 
teen years of married life, has been there since 1837. 


GEORGE E. LINCOLN, with Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, 
has just invented a combined planer, which for merit, sim- 
plicity and usefulness cannot be excelled. The planer is per- 
fect in its construction and can be changed instantly from a 
regular type planer to a proof planer, thus obviating the nui- 
sance and expense of two separate planers. The most critical 
printer recognizes its utility upon sight and kicks himself for 
not thinking of it long ago. 


A WASHINGTON despatch to the New York Press, under 
date of October 14, says that Foreman Henry T. Brian, of the 
Public Printing Office, has been investigated by a committee of 
the Interstate Democratic Association. This is a body of 
officeholders. Brian is a republican. He was a witness before 
the committee of the fiftieth congress which investigated Pub- 
lic Printer Rounds, under whom he was foreman. The inter- 
state men’s committee find that Brian testified that poor paper 
and bad ink were bought by Rounds at extravagant prices ; 
that valuable stereotype plates had been lost or destroyed ; 
that unsuitable presses and paper cutters had been bought by 
Rounds; that he (Brian) had drawn requisitions for these pur- 
chases ; that the building was not kept properly cleansed, and, 
the committee says, Brian virtually admitted that Rounds left 
the management of all details of the office to Brian as fore- 


man, The committee report says that evidence of gross 


neglect of duty on the part of Brian and others under him was 
found. 











THE POTTER PRESSES. 


As stated last month, Mr. J. W. Ostrander has become west- 
ern agent for the Potter Printing Press Company, New York. 
Our readers will remember that about fifteen years ago Mr. 
Ostrander held this same position. A great many changes 
have been made in the machines put out by that company 
since he represented it before. Their web printing and folding 
machines have met with great success, and the excellence of 
the lithographic machines is becoming well known. Aside 
from these their regular cylinder presses with front and back 
delivery are always popular. Mr. Ostrander’s address is 88 
West Jackson street, a - 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


With the gradual improvement in business there must be a 
gradual improvement in the character of work demanded of 
the printer, and he is wise who, being forewarned, is forearmed 
with a complete line of first-class machines with which to meet 
every requirement. Printers are quick to find fault with any- 
one who goes about from one office to another in the endeavor 
to get the cheapest, and yet no class of mechanics or artisans, 
probably, have loaded up with so much cheap machinery in 
the past year or two as these same people, who ought to know 
that good work cannot be done on cheap machines, and that 
good work will command good prices. More and better work 
can be turned out on a first-class machine quicker and with 
less outlay than on any other kind. Mr. Frank Barhydt, Room 













































606, New York Life Building, Chicago, represents the man- 
ufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Peerless’ job press, a first-class 
all-around job press, and is also the western representative of 
the National Machine Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, sole 
manufacturers of M. Gally’s improved ‘‘ Universal’’ printing, 
embossing and box-cutting presses, machines of established 
reputation and excellence. These machines are up-to-date, and 
the finest kind of work can be produced profitably on them. 


‘AID TO THE MEMORY” CALENDAR. 


A very handy and desirable calendar has been invented 
and put on the market by Alfred I. Sewell, through the 
Chicago Envelope Clasp Company, of which he is president, 
an illustration of which is here shown. Beneath every day is a 

space for writing small memorandums 

= of things to be remembered. If you 
ie have a note due on a certain day you 
|| write in the space an “N.” If an in- 
|| surance policy expires write an “I.” If 
an engagement, write an ‘‘ E,’’ and so 
on. The leaves are not torn off and 
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6 destroyed, but the calendar is so ar- 
a aa al - ranged that the current month is folded 
28/29|30) 91) out, so that it shows through the open- 


ing in card. When the month is gone 
the next month is folded out, so as to 
show in front, and the whole calendar, with all its memoran- 
dums, is saved until the close of the year, and can be filed away 
and preserved as something that may be valuable. Printers or 
stationers can lay in a stock of these calendars, and print their 
customers’ advertisements in the top space as desired, giving 
the printer a good margin and enabling him to fill orders for a 
first-class calendar at short notice and with very little trouble. 
Calendar may begin the first of any quarter and run twelve 
months. Samples and prices will be sent on application to 
Chicago Envelope Clasp Company, 170 Madison street, Chi- 
cago, whose advertisement appears elsewhere. Orders for 
these calendars should be placed early, and printers or sta- 
tioners who are entitled to trade discount should inclose their 
business card or write,on their printed stationery, so that their 
line of business may be shown. 





THE WHITING PAPER COMPANY. 


The products of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, are well known to the trade everywhere. It 
will be of interest to printers and stationers in the West and 
Northwest to know that a full line of these goods is carried 
by the Chicago branch of this mill, at 238 and 240 Adams 
street, and that anything needed in their line can be had 
promptly. In addition to the regular stock of flat writings, 
ruled goods, linens, bonds, superfines and cardboards, this 
branch carries all the special papers such as india proof, 
vellums, weddings, etc., and embossed cardboards of every 
variety of pattern and in all the latest shades. They also have 
in stock fancy stationery, envelopes, mourning goods, etc., and 
guarantee the trade the most careful attention to all orders and 
the lowest prices. Mr. F. J. Clampitt is manager of the Chicago 
house. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK. 


The Inland Printer Account Book, which has been advertised 
in our pages for the past two months, seems to be meeting with 
much favor, and those who have put it in use speak very highly 
of it. A great many printers have certain methods which they 
deem “ good enough,” and are inclined to look upon any inno- 
vation of this kind with disfavor. If they can only be started on 
the right road and induced to buy one of these books, they will 
not regret that they abandoned their old method of keeping 
track of the work passing through their establishments. The 
following letters have been received from people who have 
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examined the work or have put it in actual use, and certainly 
indicate that there must be something in it. We advise those 
who are anxious to know exactly what the different jobs they 
produce cost them, to purchase one of these books at once and 
start on the new method. 


I have examined The Inland Printer Account Book, and must say that 
I consider it the best book of the kind that has yet come under my notice. 
It is not only a convenient form of keeping printers’ accounts, but is a 
printer's assistant in many respects, principally, however, in enabling the 
printer to itemize the cost of any special job, and, further, it will be a great 
assistant in figuring on jobs which may have to be duplicated. It seems to 
me that the book must be adopted by every job printing office. Any prac- 
tical printer who examines it will order one at once.—/James L. Lee, Editor 
‘* Printer’s Album,” Chicago. 

Some time ago we were induced to purchase one of your printers’ 
account books, and, after giving it a thorough trial, we feel in duty bound 
to express our appreciation of the many merits of the book. It is simple 
and comprehensive, enabling an office to avoid the many petty leakages 
which are so apt to occur in a business embracing so many details as ours. 
We consider ours indispensable and do not see how any office could well 
afford to be without this valuable adjunct.— H. Se//schopp Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Afier a thorough three months’ trial of The Inland Printer Account 
Book, I have no hesitation in saying that in my estimation it is one of, if 
not the best system, a printer can use. By its use the cost —the principal 
part of a job — is brought out boldly alongside the selling price; and I can 
safely assert that if every office in Chicago had this book and used it as it 
was intended to be, and should be used, the prevailing ruinous prices for 
printing would soon be athing of the past. For printers who desire to 
keep an accurate record of each job it is just the thing and cannot be too 
highly recommended.— Roddins Brothers, Clinton and Van Buren streets, 
Chicago. 


E. H. PFEIFFER, PHOTO-ENGRAVER. 


This name is one which is fast winning a recognition in New 
York city, where the presence of so many old and well-known 
firms makes the way seem doubly difficult. Mr. Pfeiffer has 
had a long and thorough training in all branches of the busi- 
ness and is therefore prepared to do work as it should be done. 
Send to him when you want an estimate on any kind of 
engraving. His advertisement will be found on another page. 


IMPRESSION ADJUSTMENT ON PLATEN PRESSES. 


Too much stress cannot be placed upon the importance of 
appliances on platen presses for quickly changing the impres- 
sion. Well may printers of the old school, unfamiliar with the 
latest improvements, cry out against meddling with the impres- 
sion screws. It was never intended that the old-style platens 
should be changed except at the beginning of a dull season, 
when there is plenty of time to spare. With the wedge platen 
adjustment, used on the best modern presses, the change from 
a light to a heavy impression can be made instantly and accu- 
rately. The patent impression regulators on the Golding Job- 
ber can be set so quickly that the impression can be taken off 
after every job, thus saving type and time. 





A NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 


‘Displayed Specimens” is the title of the newest speci- 
men book of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, the 
‘‘copper-mixed ” but ‘‘ not-in-the-combine’”’ typefounders. The 
idea of this book is a good one, suggesting as it does various 
combinations of their best type faces and borders, arranged in 
artistically set pages, each series on a page, with the sizes and 
prices shown in connection. There are fifty-four pages printed 
in various colors, and the whole work will prove an interesting 
study for the compositor as well as a useful work for the printer 
who wishes to invest in type. Copies of the work can be had 
from the home office or of any of the four branches. 


A TIME-SAVER FOR PRESSES AND FOLDERS. 


The ‘metallic tape coupler” is a device which certainly 
fills a “‘ long-felt want” in the printing and publishing business. 
Its use enables the ends of tape on printing presses and folding 
machines to be instantly and a great deal better connected than 
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by the unsatisfactory method heretofore pursued, that of sew- 
ing them together, ahd besides its advantages as a time-saver it 
possesses the very important one of perfect registration of 
paper, being so perfectly smooth that the paper does not strike 
it when it comes in contact with the parts joined. It will run 
over the smallest pulley. For durability, pliability, perfect 
registration, economy and time-saving there is no comparison 
between the two methods. H. lL. Roberts & Co., 22 Duane 
street, New York, are the manufacturers, and their advertise- 
ment may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Are one of the joys of travel. Well-cooked food, temptingly 
served, is prepared from elaborate menus that include all deli- 
Everything 
is clean, fresh and appetizing. 
Owing to the complete through 
train service between Chicago 
and the East over the Pennsyl- 
vania short lines, more dining 
cars run over them than over 
any other railroad. All the fast 
express trains carry cars of the 
Pullman pattern. Meals are ready at seasonable hours, and 
may be partaken of by coach passengers as freely as by persons 
having accommodations in parlor and sleeping cars. Like all 
conveniences adopted on these lines, the dining-car service on 
them has reached a high standard of excellence. For details 
regarding the service apply to any ticket agent of connecting 
lines, or address H. R. Dering, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 








THE SUFFOLK ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


The Suffolk Engraving Company, of Boston, a specimen of 
whose work appears in this number, enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the largest and most successful houses in this line 
in the East. The beginning of its career dates back but four 
years, but in that time it has not only taken a place in the 
front rank, but has absorbed one of its former rivals, the Photo- 
Electro Engraving Company. Mr. J. H. Stark, of this com- 
pany, the oldest process man in the business, is associated with 
Mr. W. J. Dobinson, the former proprietor of the Suffolk 
Engraving Company, in the new firm. They have a splendid 
plant at 235 Washington street, Boston, and work intrusted to 
their care will be sure of careful attention. 


THE MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 


On page I91 appears the advertisement of a new wire 
stitcher recently put on the market by the Economy Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. This machine has a number of 
advantages which certainly entitle it to the consideration of 
those interested in the purchase of a stitcher. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the ist of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 20th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


DVERTISING—I have made a specialty of writing bright, 

BUSINESS-BRINGING advertisements for printers— chiefly small 
primers and circulars that can be made economically. Can’t I write some 
for you? My terms are moderate. ADVERTISER, Box 1975, Boston. 


IRCULATION — Young man, 23 years old, wants position 
in the business department of a newspaper. At present in charge of 
a circulation of 17,000. Address ‘‘CIRCULATION,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


CoM POSITOR WANTED — First-class job compositor to 
take position as working foreman. Must be good proofreader, thor- 
oughly temperate, reliable and of good appearance. Office is first-class, 


neat and clean —three jobbers and cylinder. Permanent position for right 
man. 


Reference required. E. E. DARROW, New London, Conn. 


INLAND PRINTER. 









OR SALE—A Bushnell electrotype power molding press, 
just built. Will be sold at a reduced price. Address ‘‘BUSHNELI,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—A $6,000 job plant in a southwest Texas city of 

10,000 inhabitants. Babcock Standard cylinder, power paper cutter, 
2 Gordon jobbers, all run by 3-horse electric motor, Hickok ruling ma- 
chine, etc. One of the most complete and well-arranged job plants of its 
size anywhere. Gross receipts average $7,000 perannum. Have contract 
to print evening daily at $600 per year. Fora northern printer of means, 
in poor health, this isan opening for him. Ice rarely forms here, the cli- 
mate is salubrious, and the entire section is a resort for those suffering 
from pulmonary troubles. Good reasons for selling. Address ‘‘ PRINT- 
ING HOUSE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE—A thoroughly equipped job printing office, in 

Louisville, Ky. Centrally located. Point system throughout. Good 

trade. Address ‘* E,”’ Lock box 643, Louisville, Ky. 

POR SALE — Campbell Intermediate cylinder press. Will 
print form 33 by 49. Address BROWN & BESLEY, INCORPORATED, 

10 and 12 N. Canal street, Chicago, Il. 





OR SALE—Very cheap, a complete book and job office, with 

fine one ng J ge outfit; good established business, in a live city of 
30,000. Death of proprietor the reason for selling. Address ‘*C. H.” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Well established, modern equipped, paying job 
office in Rochester, New York. Investigation allowed and particu- 
lars given; inventory about $3,000 cash. Address ‘‘ ROCHESTER,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


DEAI, MASTERPIECES is the finest illustrated advertising 
sheet on the market. Elegant for Christmas supplement or for mer- 
chants and advertising agents for fall and holiday trade. Sample and 
prices for stamp. GRIFFITH, AXTELL, & CADY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR HALF-TONE ENGRAVING — A 
pamphlet of 16 pages, giving instructions in regard to half-tone engrav- 
ing by the enamel process, by a practical worker in this branch of the busi- 
ness. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


RINTERS AND PRESSMEN, send $3 and secure a copy of 
book ‘‘ How to Make All Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes.” 
GEO. W. SMALL & CO., Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, O. 


PRINTING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade School, 
First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. In- 
struction comprises both newspaper and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting advertise- 
ments, cutting and mitering rules, making up, justifying and locking up 
forms. The iustruction in jobwork consists of all kinds of mercantile 
printing. Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


ROOFREADER disengaged ; news, book, job; experienced, 
practical, speedy, careful; would goin country. ‘* MCALISTER,” gen- 
eral delivery, postoffice, New York. 


REATISE ON JOB PRINTING, for the proprietor, the jour- 

neyman and the apprentice. Contains a large number of valuable 
receipts, hints as to arrangement of office, insurance, cutting prices, run- 
ning expenses, buying stock, uew methods for increasing your business, 
new fields for job printing, etc. Special chapters for journeymen and 
apprentices, Bound in leatherette. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. SAMPLES 
OF JOBWORK, neatly bound with ribbon, printed on fine plate paper, illu- 
minated cover; just the thing to show customers. Price, while they last, 
25 cents. Both of above for 65 cents, postpaid. Address R. M. SCRAN- 
TON, Alliance, Ohio. 








ANTED-—A first-class job printer; permanent position for 
the right man. Address, inclosing specimens of work, DISPATCH 
JOB PRINTING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 








WANTED—A partner, first-class job printer. $1,500 required ; 
best western town, 40,000; business established three years. We can 
make money. Address ‘'M. B.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


Near 


ANTED — Position in pressroom under instructions. 
Ad- 


six years’ experience; no amateur. Correspondence solicited. 
dress ‘‘O, K.’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED —Situation by all-around newspaper man, either 
in mechanical or news departments. Experience as foreman. reporter, 
solicitor. Best references. Strictly sober. Address ‘‘ BOX 180,’’ Oregon, Mo. 


ANTED—To buy small weekly paper, without job office, 
in thriving town, county seat preferred, in the Northwest, preferably 
eastern Kansas, Colorado or Wyoming. Address ‘‘INVESTOR,”’’ care 


INLAND PRINTER. 

$1 600 CASH will purchase my model job printing office, 
’ worth $3,000. Electric power; point system; outfit pur- 

chased from foundry in 1891. Would sell on time to responsible party. 

Printed description on receipt of stamp. W.B.CROMBIE, Lincoln, Neb. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ Supplies—Zinc and copper plates, etching 
na inks and powders, leather and composi- 
tion rollers. Send for price list. Information cheerfully given. AI,FRED 
SELLERS & CO., 59 Beekman street, New York. 








LITHOGRAPHIC STONES FOR SALE. 


For sale, at a bargain, sixty-five secondhand lithographic stones, all 
in first-class condition, ranging in size from 7 by 9 to 24 by 34 inches. Must 
be disposed of at once. Can be seen at 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Call and make offer. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY. 








LL live printers should have Bishop’s “ Practical Printer,’’ 

200 pages, price $1. Also his ‘Diagrams of Imposition ’’ and 
‘printers’ Ready Reckoner,’ 50 77 * cents each ; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
Book,” price $3, and ‘Speci |" mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful works published for printers. 
Also ‘‘The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,”’ 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. ' 





ENAMEL HALF-TONE ETCHER. 


First-class opening for skillful etcher, and one competent, if necessary, 
to undertake any part; permanent engagement and commission on results, 
with privilege of learning photogravure ; only thoroughly competent work- 
ers need apply, with specimens and remuneration expected, to *ALTAIR,”’ 
3 Verulam Buildings, Grays Inn, London, W. C. 





END 50 cents for the ‘‘ Young Job Printer,’’ the most 
Ss popular instruction book for printers ever pub- 
lished; new edition just out. S. M. WEATHERLY, 
115 Quincy street, Chicago. 





y AY 240 pages. Fully illustrated. Here are some of its 
EVE R D contents: Good Openings in New Trades; How to 

Apply fora Situation ; How to Succeed at Civil Serv- 
ED U GATOR ice Examinations ; How to Keep a Common Set of 

Books ; Business Pointers for Young Business Men ; 
How to Buy and Sell Stocks ; How to Form a Stock Company; Banking; 
Rules of Order for Business Meetings, etc. Nothing like it ever issued. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. EVERYDAY EDUCATOR PUB. CO., 3 Ann street, 
New York. 


PONY PRESS 424.2araain...: 


23 x 28 Two-revolution Campbell Pony Press in fine condition, 
thoroughly overhauled. Price, $650.00. 
THE STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 
200 Glark Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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3 Park Place Dory 
«. MEW YORK. 


FrOkr SAE. 
1 Cottrell No. 4 Stop-Cylinder Printing Press. 


Size of bed, 42 by 31 inches; size of form, 39 by 26 inches; 
speed, 1,450 per hour. 

1 Campbell No. 1 Two-Revolution Book Press. 
Four rollers and double ink apparatus. Size of bed, 37 by 52 
inches ; size of form, 32 by 49. 





Both presses were used for fine half-tone work with most 
excellent results, and are in good condition. Will be sold low, 
for cash or on easy terms. Apply to HYDE PARK CO., Room 
2, No. 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Send 10c. postage for 148 page Catalogue of 


A. W. Koenig, ENGRAVINGS 
312 Seneca St., FOR PRINTERS 


Cleveland, O. x X%® % %© 
Just What You Need vréssroai’: 


They save time and money, are THE 
accurate, and easily attached to the 
press. Received the Highest 


Award at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. Sena for Cata- 
lozue to WN DURANT, 
lilwaukee, Wisconsin. 4 


Submitted by H. J. Darrow, Black River Falls, Wis. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


(OR. 4% & PINE STS. STL OUIS, MS 


and more of embossing can be done with 


one pound of our Superior Embossing 
Composition by any pressman (man or 
boy). Results guaranteed to be clear and 
sharp. Price, $1.25 per pound; discount 
on 5 and ro pound lots. Manufactured 


exclusively by Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elim Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


30 RULE DESIGNS F08 THE Askinc 


Our Circular of 


—~—t———.THE ELITE RULE BENDER 


Contains these and we will be pleased to send you one. 


ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 




















Hints on Rule Bending, soc. 





PEERLESS SAFE BENZINE CAN. 
THE BEST EVER MADE! 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR! 
Quart Size mailed to any part of the United States for 75c. 


FRANK BARHYDT, 
Room 606 New YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





LUSTRATIONS 
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be Held Back ---- 


Hampered or annoyed by the use of out-of- 






date inks, varnishes and dryers. Throw off 






the shackles that bind you to goods that only 






do for antiquated or antediluvian people. 









_Buy and use 


QUEEN CITY INKS 


and other goods in this line manufactured by 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co., of Cincinnati. 
For the everyday run of work, or for special 
jobs, you take no risk in purchasing this brand. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





CHICAGO: 


347 Dearborn Street. 
2-6 
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FOLDING ELECTRICITY FOR REGISTERING SHEETS a: 
SOMETHING YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT. 

; “HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

(AINES LARGEST OUTPUT OF FOLDING MACHINES. 


HIGHEST. GRADE . MACHINERY. 



























—— -@ 
Your own interests will suggest that you should, 
at least, send for our Catalogue before buying SK Dexter Folder Company, 
a Folding Marine, «6 wo oe— 49 Wall Street, 
OFFICES: Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, and LONDON, ENGLAND. NEW YORK N.Y 
» IN. ¥. 


FACTORY AT PEARL RIVER, ROCKLAND Co., N. Y. 





CALENDAR H. 
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Send for our “Specimens of Calendars for 1895” and address 
A FA me. |e & SONS PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVERS AND 
: ELECTROTYPERS, 


300-306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





THe “ACME” 
Self-clamping Gutter. 


The only Automatic Self-clamping Cutter 
made. We combine Self and Hand Clamp. 
Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter 
in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 









MONTAGUE & FULLER, Agents, 


345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
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VAUGHN IDEAL HAND CYLINDER PRESS. 


An impression is taken by each forward or backward turn of the crank. A NEW DEPARTURE FOR 
The press runs so easily that a boy or girl of fifteen can operate it without COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
undue exertion. PRINTING 


It occupies the least floor space. It is the fastest hand cylinder made. 
It is lightest, although built of iron and steel. It is the safest to operate, and 
makes less noise. It does excellent newspaper work, and it invariably gives 
satisfaction. 
No. 1.—8-=Col. Folio, or 5=Col. Quarto, bed, 2814 x 43, $200.00 
No. 2.—9=Col. Folio, or 6-Col. Quarto, bed, 33% x 48%, 225.00 
Frisket, for No. 1, extra, $6.00; fot No. 2, $6.50. 
FoR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 
Send for descriptive circulars of Presses, Cutters and other 
Printing Machinery. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Sote Manufacturers, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 3 


Patented July 26, 1892. 






Illustration showing Ideal Press ready for 


Manfrs. of CHALLENGE-GORDON JOB PRESSES, ADVANCE and CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTERS, Etc. ; “ig lowering Tympan and taking impression. 








HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 
29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Valuable Acquisition 


Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. to voor tisrary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII and XIII, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, 
making a handsome book of reference. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume X, October, 1892, to March, BOG 6s ots SSIS 
7 V, 5 1887, ‘ _ We io doe ae I ‘* XI, April, 1893, ‘“‘ September, 1893, . . . 2.25 
TS Wa 5 1889, ‘‘ a 1008, ais SOD | ‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, WIR eh GEE 
So WIE - 1890, ‘‘ a TAGE. ose), oO | “* XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 


Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIII contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Clark Building, Park2Row and Ann St. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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We will propose that you send for our Specimen Book 
and receive therewith specimen of printing done with our 


... Chinese Black ... 


which will both interest and surprise you. 


We have a thing or two that’s good— you might 
as well know it and have it. ; 


Eagle Printing Ink & Color Works, 
67 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


E. M. VAN DYCK, Proprietor. FACTOR Y—Jersey City, N. J. 
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Latham ~ 
Machinery 


Company, 


197 to 207 S. Canal St. 
Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


ol) PRINTERS ano 
BOOK BINDERS 
| MACHINERY. 



































in New and Second- 


SPECIAL BARGAIN --. hand Cylinder 


Presses, Hand Presses, Job Presses, Wire Stitchers, 
Cases, Stands, Pulleys, Chases, etc. Materials and 
Supplies. Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas 
Engines, Steam Engines and Electric Motors. 


SUCH BARGAINS 
NEVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation 
and appearance. 





“HERALD SUCCESS” 


Pas 
> 4 
Se 
te eS 





~ x : i 
The following papers have this press in daily use 
New York Herald, New York Tribune, New York Sun, 


Boston Globe, Boston Herald, Chicago Herald, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., etc. 


+» » MANUFACTURED BY... 
F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
QANEW YORK 
Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery, 


Factory, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Salesroom, 11 Spruce Street, 





Retiance | ever Paper (futer 


The Newest and Best Constructed 
Lever Cutter in the Market. 


Has many New 
Mechanical Improvements 
to commend it over 
others. 


All Parts 
Strictly Inter- 
Changeable. 











Sizes and Prices. 
234% in. squares 23 in. 
$90.00 
25% in. squares 25% in. « 


$110.00 


For sale by 
Typefounders and 
Dealers only. 
Write for Circular. aie a, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
195-197 South Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE RELIANCE REGULAR AND SPECIAL PROOF PRESSES. 
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ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES. 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 
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F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


Improved | 
Bookbinders and 
Printers’ Machinery. 


° atm Setet oO Cte ae SS 


oN LO 2o 
The Dexter Folders, 
The Economic Paper Feeder, 
The New Wire Stitcher, 
Elliott Thread Stitcher, 
The Acme Paper Cutters, 
Roller Backers, 
Book Trimmers, 


Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 
Signature Presses, 

| Embossers, 

| Index Cutters, 

| Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
Patent Gold Saving Machine, 
Ruling Machines, 

Tape, Wire, Etc. 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


Mathattan Bldg., Room 617, 


| 17 Astor Place, 
| 140 East 8th Street, 


CHICAGO. | | NEW YORK. 
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Modern Engravers for the AM 
' Breduction of Plates for : 
the Printing Dress. 


248 RAGE STREET. 
CINCINNATI. 0. 
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ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING BY POWER. 


The Johnston Engraved steel Die Embossing Press, 


The first and only Embossing Press in operation which successfully 


INKS,. WIPES. AND. STAMPS . ENGRAVED . STEEL. DIES. BY . POWER, 


Producing results never obtained on the hand press now in use ; operating dies almost impossible to wipe and 
stamp by hand, at a speed only limited by ability of boy or girl to feed, and 


AT THE COST OF ORDINARY PRINTING OR LESS, 


opening. an almost unlimited field. 


ENGRAVED STEEL DIE EMBOSSING for Letter-Heads, Envelopes, Cards, Announcements, Folders, Catalogue and other 
Covers, Fine Labels, the better class of Advertising Novelties, and all kinds of Commercial Stationery. Is equal to and 
in many cases more striking and effective than expensive Steel Plate Engraving. With the Johnston Steel Die Emboss- 
ing Press, Steel Die Engraved Letter-Heads, Envelopes, Cards, etc., etc., can be furnished to compete with lowest Litho. 
graphing prices, and one machine at small outlay earns more than several cylinder presses costing thousands of dollars. 














Any Stationer or Printer without previous 
knowledge or experience in the Art, can, by 
putting in one or more Johnston Embossing 
Presses at small outlay, have 


A Complete Steel Die Embossing 
and Engraving Plant, 


furnishing the finést work and the latest designs, 
also submitting to his customers sketches show- 
ing the latest and most original designs, without 
going to the expense of employing Engravers, 
Designers or experienced workmen. 


ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
In which only the best Steel Die Engravers 
in the country are employed, will furnish 
Steel Dies at the lowest possible cost. 


DESIGNING DEPARTMENT, 
In charge of one of the best Sketch Artists 
in this country, will furnish original pencil 
or pen-and-ink sketches, to be submitted to 
customers at nominal ¢ost. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Will furnish Wiping Paper in various width 
rolls, different color Inks already mixed, 
Varnish specially prepared, etc., etc., in fact 
everything pertaining to Engraved Steel 
Die Embossing. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Furnishing all information regarding the 
Art, also advising from time to time any 
new discoveries in effects of designs, colors, 
counters, etc., that will in any way be of 
value to Press users or the further develop- 
ment and advancement of the Art. 








The above departments are for the benefit 
of Johnston Embossing Press 
users only. 





For Terms of Sale or Rental, also Samples of Work, or other information, apply to 


THE JOHNSTON EMBOSSING MACHINE CO. 
..... 33 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


P. O. Box 1965. 


Telephone, 4180 Cortlandt. Cable, ‘‘Omental, New York.” 
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BABCOCK PRESS MFG. Co. "222% 







CONNECTICUT. 
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THE “DISPATCH.” 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FEED. 
AIR SPRINGS. 

Fastest Single Cylinder Press 
made — 2,500 to 3,000 per hour nor- 
mal speed. Four sizes built—30 x 43 
to 43 Xx 51. 

Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 


of the ‘‘Dispatch"’ furnished on applica- 
tion. 
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AIR SPRINGS. 


A first-class Drum Cylinder Cut 
and Color Press, with rack, screw 
and table distribution. Nine sizes 
built—19 x 24 to 39 x 53. 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the ‘‘Regular”’ furnished on application. 
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THE “STANDARD.” 


The finest all-around Two-Roller, 
Rack and Screw, Drum Cylinder 
Press built. High fountain, tape- 
less, air springs, noiseless grippers, 
back-up motion, fine distribution and 
fast. Built in nine sizes, from 19 
X 24 to 39 x 57. 

Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 


of the “Standard” furnished on applica- 
tion. 








+ 
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THE “OPTIMUS.” 


NINE SIZES. AIR SPRINGS. 


The heaviest, the fastest, the most 
resourceful Two-Revolution Press 
made. Two and four-roller. The 
only perfect front-delivery—printed 
side up—without fly, grippers or 
adjustments of any nature, from 
smallest to largest sheet. 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the “Optimus” furnished on application. 
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All Babcock Machinery for sale by MINNESOTA Type Founpry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Great WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Louis Printers’ Suppiy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha, Neb. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen'l Western Agents, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INLAND PRINTER. 


CHIGAGO). 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FLAT WRITINGS, KULED GOODS, Erc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, AND PRICES. 


T. MEYERHOEFER. R. T. BROWN. C. D. VAN ETTEN. 


Erié Glty Machinery 60. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 


Fourteenth and State Streets, ERIE, PA. 
P. O. Box 85. 


The above Company are now ready to supply 
the Printing Trade with new and improved 


te—_ FOLDING MACHINERY, 


Newspaper, Book, or any Special Folder desired. 


Messrs. Brown and Van Etten are the original inventors and patentees 
of all improvements on the Brown Folders. \Parties requiring Folding 
Machines will find it to their interest to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing. 





e “New Era”’ 


THE COMING 
JOB PRINTING PRESS 
The Gordon style of bed and 


platen movement with cylinder 
ink distribution. A perfect success. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN M. JONES & CO. 


PALMYRA, N. Y., 


who also build the Jones Gordon 
-... Job Press, the ‘‘New Era’’ Power 
=" and Lever and ‘‘Ideal’’ Paper 
Cutters. 
ee WESTERN AGENTS: 
___- The Chicago Newspaper Union. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER OF 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
OOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 








HOWARD IRON WORKS &.. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The+Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


CHICAGO. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


1895 CALENDARS ois. ratce: ee 
——s= <> LINE.... 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Calendar samples 
by express, $3.00. Rebate on $50.00 order. We publish the largest line of Advertising 
Goods in the U.S. Send for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <& LITHOGRAPHS. KOERNER & HAYES, 





Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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BUREKA! 


Metallic Tapé Goupler 


A GREAT TIME SAVER. 


For connecting ends of Tape used on Printing 
Presses and Folding Machines. 


PATENT APPLIED whines 
Za 4 Bui 





All sizes ; made to suit width of tape. 
Write for sample and prices. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO. 
22 DUANE STREET, NEw YorK City. 





The Black & Glawson G0’s 


ERFORATOR 


Made in three sizes : 20-inch, 24-inch 
and 28-inch. 





Descriptive Circular and prices furnished on 
application to 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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The Murray Printing Machinery Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
CHAS. T. MURRAY & Co. e 
MANUFACTURERS OF Mn 


STEREOTYPE . 
~~ BEE MACHINERY. 
ano ZINC ETCHING. 
224 and 226 West Fifth Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


1 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








on oil 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* | 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPE SURNESHED On | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIG AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARKISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
———— BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


F. T. WIMBLE & CO, 


Printers’ Furnishers, 
Ink Makers, 
Wholesale Stationers, 
87 CLARENCE StT., SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA. 


TRADE MARE. 








Agents for 
THE INLAND PRINTER: 
Copies of the paper on sale each month, and subscriptions 
received. Subscriptions 12s. per annum. 


bo 
“I 








If you are interested in...... 


Advertising 


you ought to be a subscriber 
to PRINTERS’ INK: a journal 
for advertisers. 


Printers’ Ink is issued 
weekly, and is filled with con- 
tributions and helpful sugges- 
tions from the brightest minds 
in the advertising business. 
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Printers’ Ink costs only 
two dollars a year. A sample 
copy will be sent on receipt 
of five cents. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., = New York. 
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TE MEN GERSEY WIRE STITCHING MAGHINE. 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 


THE VERY BEST. 
Se ae r 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Locks Up a Form in a Very Small Space. 











$2 per Doz. 









MIDGET SAFETY QUOIN, 
You can buy from your Dealers. 
EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, Manufacturers, 
31 Spruce St.. New York. 
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Only Two More Months ssc’: sis" 


ordered pads yet, it is high time you were doing so. We have been sending them 
out by the wagon load, but we have made just that many more. We print them at 
very little more than the cost of the paper. If you have printed some for yourself, 
figure up how much they cost you, and then send for our price list and compare the 
results. You will get mad at yourself, of course, but then it will save you from 


making a mistake agai. JAMES BATCHELAR, 


CALENDAR PADS FOR THE TRADE, 
49-51 Ann Street, New York. 


ora 


of ’94 —then Calendars for 
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UNLIMITED POWER 
WITHOIT STEAM ORLABOR. 
Wonderful Power for to 1 cent per H. P. 
an hour. B& For particulars, state size 
needed,when wanted, and for what purpose. 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 
4 WAYNE ST., DAYTON, 9. 






















PAPER RULERS’ 





















BOOK BINDERS , 

MACHINES _ KNIFEGRINDERS, 
MACHINES, POINT 
Foot Power. | Steam Power. 


NUMBERING, MACHINES © 5 
RULING, mm euLinGPENs prise sgt pa 
STANDING POLLERBACKER, 
Ma Lions “6 Kz : 
ARRISBURG. poche = ee: ne 
THE W..0, HICKOK mrs. co. HARRISBURG, PA. 


PAGING Ti onenon 
ERFORATORS. (& §UMBERING ULINC ENS— 
28 in. 30 in. MACHINES. ING SPACED 
Patent applied for. ih ees. —or— —ON THE — 
Steam Power. 1894 DESIGN. Point cmneal 








CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A KOCK 





A New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 














Sort 
Cases. 


Guaranteed 






for 
Durability. 






Send for Circulars. 





THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 








: ' : Pe apiedhede om 
Bates’ Multiplex 4 rica WacHiNe 
Numbering Machine : 


FOR PAGING AND NUMBERING. |® 


Adapted to operate simultaneously two, three 
or more numbering heads, adjustable for check 
and order numbering, etc. 


First-class mechanical construction. Greatly J 
reduced prices. Send for circulars. 


BATES 7AKFG. Co. 


Edison Building, Broad Street, _§ 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. ee 















mFRs. OF PATENTED SPECIALTIES. 


x i i n eM 
4 E | Cl Best in the world. Any- iF ii Ht ie : : i 
: nve ope asps body can put them on WMT a RC AA 
any envelope, in a moment transforming any envelope {jj tt 
into a Merchandise or Brass Clasp Envelope. Hi f 


PAPER WALLETS. Best in the market. | 


Advertising Calendars, “sig'csendss |p 


Stationers and Printers Can carry them in stock and print ik eine mafic] 
advertisements on them as needed. : “ga 






































These articles are patented and moneymakers for the Trade. Write for samples and prices, using 
your own stationery or send business card so we may know you are entitled to discount. 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, = GHIGAGO ENVELOPE GLASP GO., 170 Madison St., Ghicago, Ill. 


PRESIDENT. 


Tue F. W. THURSTON 
MAKERS OF 


GLUE FINE HALF-TONE AND 


COMPANY | RELIEF PLATES FOR 
CIRCULAR, MAGAZINE 
AND BOOK WORK. 





SUFFOLK ENG. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


29 and 31 River St., 
CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 





Strong SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED ursuys> urd 
Ce a eee 


-22c Engraving Go. 
Gilue USE. 
ii. HALF-TONES 


Thurston’s Liquid. Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 








6 xX 8 AND OVER, 18c. PER SQUARE INCH. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


ELECTROTYPING. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. | write for Catalogue. = 
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Manifold Books and 
Carbon Papers 


AS MADE BY 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 


When we wad to sell manifold 
books for Sam’! Hano & Co. years 
ago (may the Lord forgive us), we 
were considered pretty good workers. 
Later on when Philip Hano sold goods 
for J. S. McDonald, most people never 
heard of J. S. Mc. before. 


Five years since, the firm of Philip 
Hano & Co. was started. It is com- 
posed of as good hustlers and as 
straight, conscientious folks as are in 
the trade. 


Here are a few good 
pointers. 


Our Manifold Books are the best in 
the world. 


We make more Manifold Books 
than anyone else. 


Our Carbon Papers are better than 
any others. 

Our Black T. W. Carbon is cleaner 
than ribbons. 


You can use our black T. W. seventy 
times. 


Other makes wear out in less than 
half the time. 

Our Blue and Purple Carbon is 
beautiful to behold. 


We make a straight, legitimate Ink 
Carbon Paper. 


We make more styles and 
kinds of Manifold Books than 
all others combined, in this 
country or any other. 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 


808-810 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY. 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





Specimens from the De Montfort Press. 


VOLUME VII. 

To keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typography and 

presswork, American printers and pressmen should purchase a 
copy of ‘Specimens from the De Montfort Press,’ a magnificently printed specimen book 9 x 11 
inches in size, bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typo- 
graphic art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the compositor and the 
Pressman, giving as it does, such a variety of designs for ball programs, invitations, business cards, 
letter-heads, menus and other classes of jobwork, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used and how obtained. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by 
various processes are also given. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.10. 
Address orders to 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARBON 
BLACKS 


C. J. OSBORN, 


140 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


“ALO 
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THE 





INLAND PRINTER. 


The IN2: AND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


BINDERS’ GLUE AND PASTE. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ glue, pastes and gums. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- | 


Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 1o Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


cago. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R.,&Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Blum Co. (successors to Campbell & 
Co.), 66 and 68 Longworth st., Cincinnati, O. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 


— PERT EY PE NO cE etl 








Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicage. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington st., Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘‘Owl”’ brand fine blacks and colors. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st.,San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rosest., 
N. Y.; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 


street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 343 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, 
cutting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt, 
western agent, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons), corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. New and second- 
hand printing machinery, folders, cutters 
and gas engines. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Selling agents 
Dooley power and hand-power cutters. Prices 
low, quality high. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


| Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 2 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


y Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engravins: Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 





BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS »22, 
se METAL FURNITURE. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 
All-Brass Galleys. 


AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


& 





-— SEND FOR CIRCULAR —+ 








340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved fron Case Stands. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


INMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park Place, New York. 
Half-tone and line engraving. Color work. 


Post Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., corner Rose and 
Duane streets, New York. Largest and best 
stock in the East. ‘Everything for the 
printer.” 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y- 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 

Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
and, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Dietz, Bernhard, L gpoeeed rollers and composi- 

tion, Grant and Mercer sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,”’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, praeete rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ‘‘ Patent ’’ and ‘‘ Old Style’’ composition. 


Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Latest labor-saving appliances. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. (successors to 
James Conner’s Sons, established 67 years), 
corner Rose and Duane streets, New York. 
Specialty of Spanish, Portuguese, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Polish, Norwegian and Danish 
accents. Finest assortment of German type 
in the United States. Hebrew, Rabbinic, 
Russian, Greek and music type. Twenty- 
three branches in all prominent cities. Type 
from twelve foundries in stock. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
pointsystem. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system ; both ways. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cincinnati Typefoundry, 7 to 17 Longworth st., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. Mcleester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 

Dickinson Typefoundery, 150 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R.G. Starke, president ; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agent 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Buffalo 
Branch, 83 and 85 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Herbert L. Baker, manager. Self- 
spacing type in stock. Agents for Thorne 
Se eee. Wire stitchers. Write 
or particulars. 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Chicago Type 
Foundry, 139 and 141 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Branches at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, Pitts- 
burgh Branch, 308 Wood street. Type, 
presses, paper cutters, etc. ; outfits furnished. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Quads not copperfaced. 


Ryan Foundry, John, typefounders and print- 
ers’ machinery, Baltimore, Md. 


Standard Typefoundry (successors to Illinois 
Typefounding Co.), 200-202 South Clark street, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, 
wood rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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S @HICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zine Engraving, 





Copper Half-Tone. 
Wax Engraving, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


S the October issue, 1894, began a new volume, now is an excellent 
Al time to make up club lists for THE INLAND PRINTER. No reduc- 
tion from the regular rate is made for clubs, but the following 
premiums are offered to those who will send us subscribers, as an 
inducement to work up lists. The figure before each line indicates the 
number of yearly subscribers at $2.00 each required to secure the premium 
named. Where one subscriber only is named, this one must be a new sub- 
scriber; when there are two or three, one must be a new one; where four, 
two must be new; where five or six, three must be new; where eight or 
nine, five must be new; where twenty, ten must be new subscribers. 
Double the number of half-yearly subscribers must be sent to secure the 
premiums. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 


Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criticism. 
Bill-head Specimens: Set No. 1 or Set No. 2. 
Compounding of English Words.— 7eall. 

The Color Printer.—Zarhart. 

Pocket Dictionary (cloth bound). 

of 5 (leather bound). 

English Compound Words and Phrases.— Jeall. 
Embossing from Zinc Plates.—Melton. 
Employing Printers’ Price List.—Ramaley. 
Embossing Made Easy.—Lawilor. 
Goodwin’s Bookkeeping Manual. 
Diagrams of Imposition. 
Specimens of Letterpress Printing. 
Leffingwell’s Rules of Order. 
Multi-Color Chart.— White. 
The American Printer.—MacKellar. 
Book on Metal Engraving. 
Perfect Order and Record Book.—Jichols. 
The Pentateuch of Printing. —Blades. 
Wilson's Work on Photo-Engraving. 
The Printers’ Art.— Stewart. 
The Inland Printer’s Manual of Printing (leather bound). 
Views in Printers’ Home. 
Photography for Half-tone Engraving. 
Photo-Engraving.—Schraubstadter. 
Reducing Glasses. 
Stereotyping.—/fariridge. 
Steps into Journalism.— Shuman. 

8 Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography. 

Advertisements fully describing all the above premiums will be found 
on other pages of thisnumber. Look them up. Start at once and get up 
a club in your office. A little effort will give you a premium well worth the 
time spent in the work. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined 
Sereen Plates 


FOR 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Adapted to all the “Washout,” “‘ Swelled Gelatine” and 
“ Zinc-etching ” processes. 


These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from 
newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 


M. Wolfe's New Copper Etching Process, 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of 
printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up, with 
its attendant disadvantages. There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under cutting. 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. ‘The only process wherein a half-tone from an 
eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on 
cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 
to both Zinc and Copper Etching. 


Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. 


M. WOLFE, - - £DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PHOoTO, DAYTON, Onuio.”’ 
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PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 
“oe 8x12 “ “ 600 ae 85 
100 “oe “oe 
“ 1,000 “ 135 “ce : 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


allowed. Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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ENGRAVERS 


T TENTION! PRINTERS 
mA Are you notoften 
asked when figuring: 
on Letter-Heads, Statements, 
etc if Lithographed headings 
can be duplicated by process? 
Answer yes, hereafter, and 
rely on us to give you an-- 
EnSraving in exact Litho- 
"nme! S ‘he which will do 
ie WO have a corps 
of Artists on this particular 
line and will be glad to sub- 
mit sketches for all kinds of 
stationery if favored with- 
0 a ee 
O not forget we lead 
| ) the world in Process 
iL)! | Work a in-- 
Half Tone and plates for. --- 
Color Printing. Also Wood 
and Wax Engraving. 
@2 2 «82 
IS C' 18! ) 
MONROE STPREE I 
CHICAGO 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


ee 


HIS book, by CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., gives clear and 
concise directions for producing engravings in relief by 
modern methods of photo-engraving. It does not 
describe every possible variation, but gives accurate 
directions for following the best processes for making cuts 
—both in line and half-tone. Full instructions are given 
for making negatives by the wet collodion process, print- 
ing on zinc, etching and coating the plate and finishing 
and routing the block. Special chapters are devoted to 
the equipment of the shop, mistakes which beginners 
are apt to make, half-tone on zinc and copper, gelatine 
swell and each of the gelatine washout methods. Many 
procedures of special interest to the photo-engraver, 
such as mezzotint etching, making and bleaching silver 
prints, etc., are treated of at length. Numerous im- 
provements, such as printing directly on zinc without 
the use of a frame, protecting the lines by powdering 
four times, etc., are introduced in the body of the work. 
Many of these are of great importance and have never 
before been published. Accurate formulas and direc- 
tions are given for compounding all the preparations 
used. It has been the author’s endeavor to put all need- 
ful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and 
to enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. The book is 
bound in cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams, and 
provided with a copious index. PRICE, postpaid, $3.00. 


Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


.. Lhe Monitor... 
Automatic Wire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


A Money Maker... 
.___ because time is spent in 
GQ. STITCHING, not in 
ADJUSTING. 





Do not purchase a Stitcher until you in- 
vestigate the merits of this. 
For circular, fully describing it, address 





Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





HOW WII Those Colors Look ? 


This is the question that bothers many printers, 
pressmen and others, when trying to “decide on 
catalogue covers and other printed matter. 
best way to find out at small expense is to pur- 


chase one of 


White's Multi-Color Gharts. 


A 6 by 12 book showing seventy-three different 
each leaf printed 
colors of ink— yellow, red, brown, green, . blue 
and black —presenting thirty-two distinct effects 


specimens of paper, 


on each specimen. 








® wi 
Iam-much pleased with your ‘‘ MULTI-COLOR CHART.” 
READ It meets a want. Every clerk who takes in orders, and 
every pressman — hein — Bh — should have a copy. 
Please send me another, with bill, and much oblige, 
WHAT TWO Yours very truly, 
AUTH THEO. I,. DE VINNE, New York. 
ORITIES ON I consider the bor pci gree CHART aagares published 
by you a very useful, novel and interesting study in color 
TYPOGRAPHY printing for the printer, and can readily see how its use in a === 
SA printing office, countingroom and pressroom can be made 
Y; to save both time and money. 


Very truly yours, 
0 EO 


80 Cts. 


A. MCNALLY, Chicago. 


ae THE INLAND PRINTER 6O., 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United 
States or Canada on receipt of price... 


(Former price was $1.00.) 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED, SO ORDERS SHOULD BE 
PLACED EARLY. 
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EVERY EMPLOYING PRINTER 


SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
THESE BOOKS. 








The 





AMONG THOSE WHO ARE NOW USING THE CHARTS 
WE NAME: 

lL. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Little & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Swinburne Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Plimpton Envelope Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Mich. 

Canada Printing Ink Works, Toronto, Canada. 

The Geo. Bishop Eng. Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Porter Printing Co., Moline, Ill. 

Herbert Fitch & Co., London, Eng. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 

C. B. Woodward Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James McMillen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Co., 
Bloomington, III. 


Moss Engraving Co., New York. 


in six 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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914 Monroe Street, GHIGAGO. 
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Che Union Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
$1.00 Six Months, - 


WARREN C. BROWNE, 
12 CHAMBERS STREET, ROOM 10, - = - 


One Year, - - 50 cts. 


NEW YORK, 











ADDRESS: 


TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, - Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 


LEADER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
Tbe Typographical Review. 
Official Journal of Fifteenth District Union, 
BRIGHT, Newsy, PROGRESSIVE. 
Per Annum, - - s5octs. Six Months, - 25 cts. 
Sample copies, 5 cts. 





Any — 


) 5 Books advertised for sale by the . 
WY = 
Ss Inland Printer Co. can be purchased at our New Yor 


as 


Office, Room 46 Clark Building, wine 


Ann St. and Park Row. 





Half-bound, in the most Pi 


substantial manner, 


Now Ready 


The American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking. 


Royal Octavo, half-bound, 600 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$12.00 cash, delivered; no discount to anybody under any circum- 


t 
— HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., Publishers, 


126 AND 128 DUANE STREET, ° - - NEW YORK. 
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‘The United States Paper-Maker. 
Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published monthly. $2.00 per annum. 
A, CHAS. C. WALDEN, Publisher, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


New England ooee Devoted to the Interests of 
Stationer and Printer. 


Stationers and Printers. 
CHAS. C. WALDEN, Publisher, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Published monthly. $1.00 per annum. 














ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Tue British #2 CoLoniat | 
PRINTER 4 STATIONER 


ee -odbo —_——.® 

' A Weekly Journal 
of Home, Colonial and Foreign 
Printing and Stationery Trade 
Intelligence, Mechanical and 
other Inventions Illustrated, 
Novelties in Leather and 
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PUBLISHED BY 
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SUBSCRIPTION, |2 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


W. JOHN STONHILL, 58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Fancy Goods, Books and Book 
Manufacture, Patents, Gazette 
? and Unique Financial Trade 
News. 




















4 Subscribed Circulation and the Largest 
The Largest e of any Printing 


Advertising oe 
and Paper Trades’ Journal in the Unite 


sessed by The British Printer. 


The acknowledged technical and artistic educator of the 
craft. 
Bi-Monthly. 12,500 each issue. 
copy, 1s. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


>» imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, - LONDON, E. yr 


Kingdom, is pos- 


7s. per year. Specimen 
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Ye \ 
TE PAPER AKD PRINTING TRADE JOURAL 


) 

Subscription, two shillings per annum, post free. Postage 
stamps of any nationality received in payment. 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Bookseller, Author, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in fact, everyone interested 
directly or indirectly (and whois not?) in Printing and Paper 
ought to subscribe. Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, 
Heaps of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpiTor. 


; Ye LOUGHBOROUGH ROAD, - LONDON, ENGLAN of 
ace er 
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fy GEYER’S 
/Z DIRECTORY OF . 
%& Varer Mis | 


Contains a list of every Paper Mill in the | 
Country, with classified list of Goods 
made; also list of Lithographers, Paper | 
Box Manufacturers, Blank Book Manu- 

facturers, and Wholesale Paper Dealers. | 


oe 











Price, $2.00. 


ANDREW GEYER, 
63 Duane St., New York. 7 
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| Every Newspaper Man should be a subscriber to 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, 


NEWSPAPERS. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MAKERS OF 





The Inland Printer says: 
‘Asa weekly visitor to newspaper men generally 
no paper could be more welcome.”’ 


Illustrated. Only $2.00 a year (weekly). 
Sample Copy for stamp. 


Om Broadway, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INLAND PRINTER 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Corner Park Row — 
and Ann Street. 


NEW YORK. | 
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AGENTS Fi 
THE | oe "7 . | 
Melbourne, _ WA AND PRINTR 3R, ~\ 
Dunedis” and Adelaide, A wf \ , 
NEW ZEALAND, RALIA. ‘ 





Subscriptj x 
On, in 
Postage, =<— 

























SAMPLE COPIES, 
20 CTS. EACH. 
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) Che 
Trade Press 


CHICAGO. | 

HENRY J. BOHN, PUBLISHER. 

A Journal published exclusively in the 
interest of the Trade and Class 

Journals of America. 

_ Subscription, $1.00. Single Copies. 10c. 

\. If you manage, or ever expect to , 

\. manage, a publication, you 

‘ can’t afford to be 

without it. 


THE | 
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| There is no longer a question as regards the need 


of advertising in order to be successful in business. 


THe WESTERN ADVERTISER, 


a journal published at Omaha, Neb., is right on the ground and | 

contains the most practical hints, treatise and suggestions on the 

art of advertising to be found in any journal published, Fi 
To the Newspaper or Magazine publisher 7he Western Adver- AA | 

tiser is one of the best mediums through which to reach new i a 

advertisers. Rates made known on application, No 

business man can afford to be without this journal. 
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British Art Se and Lithographer, 


A Bi-monthly Journal in the interests of Good Printing and 
Fine Illustratiqns. 


Single copy, Is. 
ke 


6s. per year. 
ROBERT HILTON, 37°39 Essex St. Strand, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ote 





: Proprietor, Editor and Publisher, 
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AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted 
tothe stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 







‘“The most artistic and go-ahead trade 
journal in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 130 FLEET STREET, 
OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’ OFFICE 


LONDON, E. C. 




















| Che Stationery World , “ER Ts The Effective Advertiser. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Park Row and Ann 
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| | 


Only $1.00 per year. Address | 
i 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
| i= << | 
Published Every Friday. ms 


312 KARBACH BLOCK, OMAHA, NE 
7 : 
Th (fore S Paper ‘Trade Review 


A Weekly Journal for Paper Makers and Engineers. Hi 


The World’s Commercial Intelligence relating to Mill Construction, : HI 
the Paper and Allied Trades. A Weekly Record of Imports at : 
and Exports from all United Kingdom Ports. : Hi 


£1 per Annum, post free to any address in the World. Send for Sample Copy. : 
Editor, Publisher and Proprietor, W. JOHN STONHILL, ; : 
58 Shoe Lane, London. 




















The very best and largest circulated Trade i | 
Journal for the Stationery, Printing and 
Kindred Trades. 


) BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS. 


10,000 COPIES PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


eee 


Subscription, 4s. per Year. 


SOUTH COUNTIES PRESS, Lim. 


ty 10 Wine Office Court, 
fd Fleet Street, - - LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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~ + A Convenient 
Reference Book 


and accurate series of diagrams of imposition. 


newspapers, and newspaper measurement. 
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The topics touched UPON include “style” in composition, marked proof, 
corrected proof, proofreader’s marks, make-up of a book, imposition and sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, type standard, number of words in a square inch, relative sizes of 
type, explanation of the point system, weight of leads required for any work, number of leads 
to the pound, how to print consecutive numbers, how to prevent coated paper from peeling, 
engraving and illustrating, definitions of the principal technical terms used in fine bookbinding, 
relative values of bindings, directions for securing copyright, correct sizes of flat writing 
papers, sizes of ruled papers, regular envelope sizes, standard sizes of newspapers, leads for 
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r PAGES, vest pocket % 
é size, bound in flex- % 
% ible leather. 

Postpaid, 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL TYPE FOUNDRIES AND 
DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, OR 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


The Inland Printer Co. 
212-214 MONROE ST., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: “ 
Clark Bildg., Park Row and Ann St. % 
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FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS, PRESSMEN, COMPOSITORS, NEWSPAPER MEN, WRITERS, 
and anyone having occasion to deal with matters relating to printing, proofreading or book- 
making. Containing rules of punctuation and capitalization, valuable tables, and a complete 
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POLICY 


For the printer who desires 














only the best to use none but the 


INKS 


. made by the... 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WoRKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Their goods are the standard. 
Ask for sample book. 








VTE STIMONALS# 


on as one could desn 
gs cordial; a home-keeper, a 
sed to an estimable little lady who. 
narried in Louisville in 1882. 


J. Manz & Oo. 


Probably no house in the country enjoys 
a higher reputation than J. Manz & Co., 
No. 183 Monroe street, Chicago. It has 
done nearly all of the engraving, half-tone, 
wood and otherwise, for the HERALD for 
- | several years, and its work has met. with 
very general favor from our patrons. It 
enjoys a national reputation for good work, 
and it never does anything to lower the 
standard of its good name. Publishers 
can intrust their orders to this house with 
entire assurance that they will receive 
satisfactory and faithful attention. 
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HERE IS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


INLAND PRINTER. 








Arrangements have been made by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY whereby that renowned book, the standard 
werk of the kind im the, world, ..... cies uence 


THE COLOR PRINTER, 


By J. F. EARHART, 





AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, the 
original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to dispose 

of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of The Color Printer wii! ever be 
attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable 
work of art, size being 81% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, 
produced by mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


rane Yobk. dren: THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC WORK ON THE SUBJECT PUBLISHED. 


“Dresswork.” 


AA Manual of Practice for Printing Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices. 


BY WM. J. KELLY, 


Superintendent of the Web Color Printing Department of the NEw YorK WoRLD Pressrooms. 





This work is a comprehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making ready forms on cylinder 
and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting overlays, etc. Its chapters include: 








Amending the Make-up of Tympans. Ink Fountain, The. Packing with Soft Paper. 
Applying Underlays, sheds of. Inks, Black. Papers, Inks and Rollers. 
Arrangements for Dampening Draw-sheets. Inks, Blue and Yellow. Plates and Short Runs. 
Art Presses, Packing for. Inks, Red. Plates, Thick and Thin. 
Avoid Defective Overlaying. Kind of Paper Suitable for Overlays. Poster Work, Tympans for. 
Bearers. Make ready, Allowance Sheets for. Ready for the Mark-out Sheet. 
Care of Rollers, The. Make-ready Sheets, Numbers of. Reasons for Underlaying. 
Completion of the Tympan. Make-ready Sheets of Paper. Rollers, Printing. 
Composition Rollers. Making Overlays, Preparations Necessary to. Rollers, Setting the. 
Country Presses, Remodeling the Packing of. Making Ready, What is Meant by. Rollers, Washing. 
Covering up the Overlays. Margins, Forms, Imposition of, etc. Screws, Impression. 
Cylinder Bands, The. Modifications in Hard Packing. Solid Hard Packed Tympan, The. 
Cylinder, Packing the. Necessities of Overlaying. Test the Make-up and Registry of Forms. 
Detail on Marked-out Sheet. Newspaper Work, Tympans for. Tympan for Quick Jobwork. 
Different Depths of Tympan Space. Old and New Kinds of Composition. Tympan, The Solid Hard Packed. 
Different Kinds of Work, Tympans for. Opinions on Overlaying Compared. Tympans for Illustrated Jobwork. 
Feed Board, The. . Overlay, Grouping, Different Systems of. Tympans for Magazine and Book Work. 
Feed Guides and Grippers. Overlay Paper, Knife, Paste, etc. Tympans for Platen Job Presses. 
Felt Blanket Packing. Overlay, What is an. Tympans, Proper Height of, for Printing, 
Forms, Test the Make-up and Registry of. Overlaying, Avoid Defective. Underlay Cut-out, The. 
and Press, At. ‘ Overlaying, Preliminaries to. Underlay Material. 
Hand Press, Preparing the. Overlaying, Various Methods of. Underlaying Small and Large Sections. 
Hard Packing, Fastening the. Overlaying, Wise Considerations Previous to. Underlays, Extending. 
Imposition of Forms, Margins, etc. Overlays, Allowance for. Universal Joint, Star-wheel, Bed Rack and 
Impression. Overlays, Where to Fasten on the. Shoes, The. 
Impression Screws. Packing with Rubber and Paper. Useful Hints, A Summary of. 


Reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. 
Bound in cloth ; 96 pp.; postpaid, $1.50. For sale by all typefoundries and dealers in printers’ materials, or by 


al 5 ee THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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A FOUNTAIN PEN FORK ONE DOLLAR! 


PANTAGRAPH 





WARRANTED 14 K. GOLD. 


Not a cheap pen, but straight goods, and sold as a leader at this special low price. Have you ever used a fountain 
pen? Now is your chance to get a good one at a lowprice. Indispensable for the printer, pressman, artist and for use at 
home, as well as for the banker, merchant, tourist, business man and student. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD 6O., Printers and Stationers, 212-214 Monroé St., Ghicago. 


ILLIAM BLADES’ GREAT WORK should have a pur- 

The Pentateuch chaser in every present-day printer and book-lover. 
With the return to the styles of the earlier printers, the atten- 

tion of the printing craft is directed more and more to the 

Printing. history of printing. ‘THE PENTATEUCH” needs careful and 

of appreciative reading. Of it the Boston Transcript has said: 

“This unique volume deals with the history and evolution of 


rm as the pannel of the sieunctiinaien deals with various stages and conditions of the human race. 
The book is beautifully printed with + diinmiaa of ancient types, vignettes, head and tail pieces.” 


The work contains no less than fifty -nine SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSHSIHSHS ISHHSHSSHSHHHHSHHHO?. 
illustrations. The laws and observances in 
making a book are contained in the chapter 
350 entitled “Leviticus,” and in all the departments 
posta the quaint scriptural analogy is carried out. 
2 The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 

Rcnencadh was the editor of the work. 











‘*Book-lovers can hardly fail to appreciate this simple, 
clear, attractive and unconventional sketch of the art of 
printing.” — 7he Speaker, london. 





“The illustrations have the attractions not only of ap- 
propriateness and good execution, but also of rarity. It 
should be added that the work has been edited by Mr. 
‘Talbot B. Reed, who, besides putting its author’s manuscript 
into shape, has prefixed to it an interesting biographical 
sketch of the bibliographer.”— The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 








“The book is ‘full of curious and interesting details.”— 
The Daily News, london, 


“It is a sign of an increasing interest of the West in 
bibliography. ‘The Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with 
simplicity and profusely illustrated with portraits, speci- 
mens of early typography, and the pictures of the printer’s 
materials and processes, is an admirable volume for those 
entering upon the practice of ‘the art preservative of all 
arts.’”’— The Literary World, Boston. 


BRE By special meinen with the publish- 
SESS ers, THE INLAND PRINTER is enabled to offer 
SS this valuable work to its readers at a re- 
pespes | markable reduction. ORIGINAL PRICE—Crown 
3838) Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. Mailed, postpaid, 
i il on receipt of $2.50, by 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: THE INLAND PRINTER co. 
Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHIC AGO. 


K2eP] S ; When you can learn it at home, within 100 
pS hours’ study, without the aid of a teacher, from 


mm Improved Bookkeeping 
and Business Manuel. 


—§—(GUARANTEED)- 










8G Size ot book, 74% x 10% inches ; pages, 293; printed in red and black; richly bound. 40,714 copies sold, and 
4,039 testimonials received, up to Monday, March 19, 1894. Price, $3.00. Sixteenth edition published August, 1893. 


‘“‘T learned the science of at mieng acy | from your work in less than ‘““*Tis worth $500.00 !’’—N. ToMNEY, Vermillion Bay, Ont. 
three weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I “T credit your book with having effected an increase in my salary from 
learned from your work in so short a time cost a friend of mine $600.00 $65.00 to $137.50 a month —a clear gain of $867.00 in one year on that 
and over a year’s time.” —THos. TANTISH, Skowhegan, Me., Mar. 29, 1890. | investment of $3, oo!”—L,, R. PARKER, bookkeeper for William Axer & Co., 


“You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind— Cotton Buyers, Brenham, Texas, July 15, 1 
practical bookkeeping.” —E. H. WILDER, bookkeeper for Pratt & Inman, oni ‘ nae ‘ xas, July 15, 1893. 
Iron and Steel, Worcester, Mass. ress all orders to 


(New York Office: Clark Building, Park Row and Ann St. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 














BOUND VOLUME XIll 


THE INLAND VRINTER 
NOW READY. 


mi HE thirteenth volume of THE INLAND PRINTER is now complete and 
if ready for delivery, bound in neat and substantial shape, half-russia 

back and corners, cloth sides. Contains six numbers—April, 1894, 
to September, 1894, inclusive. A book of 590 pages, full of valuable matter, 
useful hints, notes on the latest inventions and devices in printing, mag- 
nificent illustrations and other attractive features. Those who failed 
to secure the numbers as issued should by all means purchase a copy of 
the complete book, and keep up with the times in the art preservative. 
A valuable work for the library. Price, $2.25. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. Order early. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Park Row and Ann St. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 


We can now supply binders 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. ‘These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 
with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, Clark Bildg., Park Row and Ann St., New York. 

















e Inland (momes. 


THESE AND NUMEROUS OTHER CUTS FOR SALE BY 
The Inland Printer Co. are contained in new 


catalogue —just issued—which will be sent on receipt 
of eight cents in stamps to cover postage and handling. 


Drawn especially for 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
by W W. Denslow. 
Copyright, 1894, 
by The Inland Printer Co., 

Chicago. 






















To Our Subscribers: 


YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Nov., 94. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 











not wish to miss any numbers. 


Covers for Vol. XIII 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


™ ANY printers desire to have back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
@) bound, and do not always find it convenient to have this done in 
the city where they tive. For the benefit of these we have made up 
cases for Volume XIII, which can be furnished, postpaid, for $1.00 each. 
These are made with leather back and corners and cloth sides, all suitably 
stamped and ready for putting on the books. Any binder can do this part 
of the work. Covers for Volumes X, XI and XII can also be furnished at 
the same price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Or, Clark Bldg., Park Row and Ann St., NEW YORK. 
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THE MOST PERFECT BOOK 
OF THE KIND INVENTED. 





The Inland Printer Account Book 











; A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
TURNS Ghaos into Order. SYSTEM OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS IT 1S A Money Saver, 
Extravagance into Economy. IN PRINTING OFFICES. Time Saver. 

Work Saver. 





Complications into Simplicity. 





Forward to Job No. - 
a onal Koa 






























































































































































4 has stood the most rigid examination of many Chicago printers and has received the highest praises 

1S () [ of all. It is quickly adopted when once its advantages and economy are seen. You cannot possibly 

make any change in your business that will be half as profitable, and your interest demands that you 

give the system, which is extremely plain and practicable, your attention. Success in business depends largely upon the 
methods employed in keeping accounts, and proficiency in this particular part of the business is too often wanting in many 
Here is a system conceded to be perfect beyond a doubt, and one for which many of the more enter- 
It reduces bookkeeping one-half, makes costly errors 
It enables you to throw away one-half the books 


printing establishments. 
prising printers are throwing aside their old methods to take up. 
impossible, and places your account system between the covers of ove book. 
now used in your office, saving their cost as well as the time and labor of keeping them. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK is substantially bound with leather back and corners and cloth 
sides, and is a flat-opening book. Size of page 19% by 14% inches. Printed on good paper and paged throughout. The prices 
are but little more than such books, 4/ank, would cost. Adopt this system and you will never be without it. 


NET PRICES—F.0O.B.CHICAGO: 


400 page book, for 2,000 different jobs, = ° ~ -= -. $5.00 
200 page book, for 1,000 different jobs, = -* = = =& 3-50 


For Sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in Printers’ Materials, or Furnished Direct by the Publishers. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: TH INLAND. PRI NTER CO. 


Clark Building, Park Row and Ann Street. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Do Not Miss this Page.. 
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¢ The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 


HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders' terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 50cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman to study. 80 pages, paper cover, by mail, 
postpaid, 25 cents. You should have this. 


BILL-HEAD COMPOSITION. 

E have two sets of practical specimens of bill-head composition, the 
same matter being used, but set in different ways. Time of compo- 
sition given on each specimen. Printed on loose sheets and inclosed 

in envelope. No.1 contains mostly plain designs; No. 2 are more orna- 
mental. Be sure and state which set is wanted. Either set, in envelopes, 
a5 cents; in portfolio $1, postpaid. Order early. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color gee my in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and fourcolors. To produce a limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 


24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 

/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 

chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 

eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 

uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 

ges closes the work. Numerous illustrations, showing various 

styles of work and different handling of same subjects, are scattered 
through the pamphlet. Price, 25 ceuts. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for —— local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,” ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,”’ 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,”’ *‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,”’ 
‘Methods of the Editorial Room,” *‘ Writing a Special,” ‘‘ Women in News- 
paper Work,” ‘‘ Errors of all Sorts,’ ‘‘ Magazine and Novel Writing,’’ and 

“Mission of the Press.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 


VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 


ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a ‘‘ speller,’’. made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
a and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 

ody. It is complete, practical, accurate and convenient. In size, only 
\ by 2% by 5% inches and it weighs but two ounces. Price, handsomely 
bound in leather, indexed, 50 cents ; in cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 

LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 

at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 

.” the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 

institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 

the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 

8 by Io inches, not half-tone prints. Complete set of thirteen views, sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, F peg 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 
| 71TH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by an expert. Size, 74% x 10%, 
293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 


ie average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
. _,nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 
inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards”? fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95*pages, 4% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
Price, 50 cents. 


bossed cloth cover. 


Look over the list. 





You will see a number of things you ought to have: 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 
York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 

tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
on copper and all the various processes. Third American editien. Price, 
postpaid, $3. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
SPECIMENS OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 

HIS is an English work published by Topham & Lupton, of Harrogate, 
England, with whom we have made arrangements to supply the work 
to American readers. It contains forty-eight leaves oe high-grade 

specimens in black and colors, and is printed in excellent style. Size of 
page, 8% by 11inches. American printers can pet many ideas and sugges- 
tions as to arrangement of colors and style of composition by securing a 
copy of this book. It is well worth the price. Price, postpaid, go cents. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by ginches. This work 
Y was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. The 
seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price 
$2; by mail, $2.12. 

WHITE'S. MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. This work 
will be found of great value to the printer who desires to show his custom- 
ers the effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the 
job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn ata 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 
It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 
script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 
etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 
and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 
synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
THE PRINTER'S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, in paper 
cover, $r. 
WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY—JUST OUT. 
Y’Edward I. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzdic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two colymms to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely and substantially bound. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $4. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

r HE Pentateuch of Printing,” written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed, postpaid, by THE INLAND PRINTER 

CoMPANY, on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is pt aye of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities ; condense : simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 
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inen Ledger and Record Paper 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 





American Bolt and Screw Case Co 
American Paper Co ..... 
American Process Engraving Co.. 
American Typefounders’ Co 

Ault & Wiborg 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co.. 


Baltimore Engraving Co 
Barhydt, Frank 

Barnhart Bros. & er: 
Batchelar, James 


Bates Manufacturing Redes inci Duhon voce 


Benedict, Geo. H, & Co. 


Bingham Brothers Company poy ce aeuks 


Bingham & Runge 

Binner Engraving ee 

Black & Clawson Co. Yoon 5% 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. 

British & Colonial Printer & Stationer 
British Art Printer and Lithographer 
British Printer 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown Paper Co., L.. L.... 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works.. 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Company. 


ae ae Printing Press and Mfg. Co. ee 


Challenge Machinery Co. 
Chambers Brothers Company 
Chicago Envelope Clasp Co 
Chicago Paper Company 

Child Acme Cutter and Press Co 
Conkey, W. B., Company.. 
Cowan, Alex., & Sons, Ltd.. 
Crosscup & West Engraving Co 
Crutsinger, C. W 

Dean Linseed Oil Co 

Dexter Folder Company 

Dick. Rev. Robert, Estate 
Durant, W.N. 


Eagle Printing Ink and Color Works. ..... 


Economy Manufacturing Co 
Effective Advertiser 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co 
Elite Manufacturing Company 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Engraver and Printer 

Erie City Machinery Co 
Evelyn Patent Tint Block Co 


x 





Fourth Estate, The 
Franklin arene | and Electrotyping weds 
Aa g Wwm., 
Gall 
Gar “hg ‘Cli Electrotyping Co 
Geyer, Andrew 
Goes Speen oy we Co 
Grand Rapids Engraving Co 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Hansen, H.C 
Hano, Philip, & Co 
Heinemann, Julius, & Co 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Company . 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co 
Holmes & Lind 
Hough, Franklin H 
Howard Iron Works 
+ ih Park Co 
llinois Paper Company 
Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co 
Johnston Embossing Machine Co.. 
Jones, J. M., & Co 
gm ge Bros. Company 
Keith Paper Company 
Kelton, M. M 
Kidder Press Manufacturing Co 
Koenig, A. W 
Koerner & Hayes 
Latham Machinery Co 
Levey, Frederick H., Co 
Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co 
Lockwood Howard, & Co 
MacKellar, Smiths & 
Manhattan ~ ‘ maunaeand 125 
Manz, J.,.&C TI9Q, 124, 190, 194 
Mather’s + tg Co., Cer Saha Cover, 179 
McCoy, M. P 
Megill, Edward L 
Miehle ogg gg & Mfg. Co 
Montague & Fuller 
Montague, F. L., & Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Moser-Burgess Paper Co 
Murray Printing Machinery Co 
New Champion Press Company 
New Era Iron Works 
New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co . 
New York Steel and Copper Plate Co 





TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Osborn, C. J 

Oswego Machine Works............seescee0 
Otto Gas Engine Works. 

Paper and Printing Trades Journal 
Parsons Paper Company 

Patton’s Popular Publications Tere 
Pfeiffer, E. H 

Printers’ Ink 

Prouty Company, The George W 

Queen City Printing Ink Company 

Reilly, D. J., & Co 

Riverside Paper Co 

Roberts, H. L., & Co 

Rockford Folder Co 

Rowe, James 

Royle, John, & Sons 

Sanders Engraving ee 

Sheridan, T. W. & C 


Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 

St. Louis Photo- -Engraving Co 
Standard Typefoundry.. . 
Stationery World 

Stimpson, Edwin B., & Son 
Suffolk Engraving Co.. 

Superior Embossing Composition ‘Company 
Surguy-Purdy me ed Co 
Taylor, Geo. H., 

Thomson, John. Press Co.. 

Thorne Typesetting Machine Co 
Thurston, F. W., Glue Co 

AE ROOD. 5 6g sbngsied sss says e813 s Or 
Typographical Review 

Union Printer 

Van Allens & Boughton . 

Walden, Chas. C., & Co 

Want Advertisements 

Wells, Heber 

Wesel, F.. Manufacturing Company 
Western Advertiser 

Weston, Byron, Company 

Wetter, ager © & Co 

Whiting Pa 

Wimble, F. 


World’s Paper Trade Review...............- 
Zeese, A., Sons 
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Received Highest Awards in all 


International Exhibitions from 
acf\ellar, 9 
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Smiths & Jordan 
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Largest Stock of handsomely designed 


and accurately finished 
| [3 00k, Job and 
ie. ale 


a Newspaper [ype 


FROM THE BEST 


Gomplete Outfits furnished. AMERICAN 
is | FOUNDRIES. 


[Me™ Beware of COUNTERFEIT Ronaldson Type. 
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p ® Patented a 
If ( High-Speed, Two-Revolution, Two-Roller 
Pony Printing Press 


REGEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE GOLUMBIAN WORLD’S FAIR. 
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This press has a well-deserved, incomparable reputation for speed, smooth running, durability and the superb 
work it turns out. It is par excellence the leader, embodying the distinctive features common to the Miehle presses. 


The registering quality at the highest speeds cannot be disputed. It is perfect and at all times reliable, as 
also the distribution and impression. 


Superior workmanship combined with simple and unique mechanisms, assuring great strength and long life, 
is our Motto. The Miehle will not rack itself to pieces or the building in which it is placed, nor make a racket 


when running at its greatest speed. 
All presses have throw-off and automatic counter. 


‘For catalogue of presses, sizes and other particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


75 North Clinton Street, 


EASTERN OFFICE: 


101 World Building, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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'A CALENDAR, 


To do your customer the most good, must 
be more attractive than the one sent out by 
his competitor, so that z¢ will be retained 
for service throughout the year, and the 
other will be destroyed. 

This page shows one selected from our 
line. We want you to send for our sam- 
ples. They range in size from 3% by 6 
to 16 by 22 inches, and in price from 
$11.25 to $105.00 per thousand, list. 

We charge 50 cents for a set of sam- 
ples, or, if sent by mail, 90 cents. 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
216-218 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


« 





* JANUARY - 1895 - 





Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed.) Thu. | Fri. | Sat. 
=\/= 1|2/3|/4)5 
6.7/8/9 101112 
IZ1415161718 19 
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27 28|\20 30 31 = | = 
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Early in September we notified our 


customers that Samples OT new additions 


to our regular line of 


Programmes, Invitations 


Wedding Goods 


were ready, and would be sent as ordered. 


Some have failed to respond. 
Can you afford to be without them ? 
& 2 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
+o. HICAGO.... 
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=> L.L.BROWN PAPER Co 


ADAMS, MASS. 


LINEN LEDGER ann RECORD PAPERS 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE RECORDS. 


‘co BOnd and Typewriter Papers. 











THE OLD STONE MILL OF L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 





FG AS AS AS AS AS ABAS ABS ASS AS 


There are certain brands of Ledger Paper 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co’s 
Linen Ledgers. 


This company has made a specialty of 
Linen Ledger Paper for forty-five years, and 
the result is a quality of excellence far ahead 
of the manufacturers of the world. 


While the Linen Ledger Paper manufac- 
tured by us stands at the very front, we have 
also given great attention to the manufac- 
ture of 


Bond and Typewriter 
Papers. 


To such a degree of perfection have these 
papers been carried, that the stock of no 
dealer catering for the best trade is complete 
without an assortment of these standard 
goods. 


FES ESAS AS ASRS AS AS AS AS ASCASOAS 


Read the Award of L. L. BROWN PAPER GO. from the WORLD’S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
ee AWARD oe 


ist. For superior strength, texture and finish. 


2d. For uniformity and excellence of sizing, producing an agreeable surface for writing; and is susceptible of 


several erasures, and writing over the same surface. 
3d. For clearness of color. 
4th. For skill in the various processes of manufacture. 


5th. For the purposes of Records, these papers are of the highest grade, and are adapted to stand the test of 
time and varying climates without deterioration in sizing, strength or finish. 


APPROVED : H. I. KIMBALL, PREST. DEPARTMENTAL COM. 





3-1 


(SIGNED) E. MORGAN, INDIVIDUAL JUDGE. 
JOHN BOYD THACHER, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM. ON AWARDS. 









































238-240) ADams Sst 


GHIGAGD), 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FLAT WRITINGS, KULED GOODS, Etc. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES, AND PRICES. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ARE YOU IN THE MARKET 


PAPER? 


THEN WRITE 


HOLMES & LIND, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


616 MEDINAH BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 





ILLINOIS rel 
“ C(VERS 


veeee COVER ILLINOIS 


——= And all States and Territories*-where 
——=Printers and Publishers know good=— 
——= Paper from bad.—= 

















COVER, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 
nag arial 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


No. 1 MANILA. 





W. O. TYLER, President. 


(lmerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
WOVE FLATS. 
BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 

Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 


F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas, 


Our Specialties are ¢ 





FIRST-CLASS 


BOND PAPER. 

















MAGNA CHARTA BOND | 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 














Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 


Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





W.H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass., carry Magna Charta Bond 


Envelopes in stock in three weights and all sizes. 


CUNNINGHAIS1, CURTISS & WELCH, San Francisco, Cal., carry in stock 


Magna Charta Bond in Flats, Folded Papers, Tablets and Envelopes. _ 


AMERICAN PAD & PAPER CO., Holyoke, [ass., carry in stock Magna 


Charta Bond Tablets in all sizes and regular weights. 
















GEO. D. FORREST, SEcrRETARY. 


WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


Chicago—_ 


Paper 
Company 
120 AND 122 FRANKbIN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 


CHAS; D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. 
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N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
waoumsais DA PER -2=.- 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 

Extra Super Book orig White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 

No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, a Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra ower, Hoang Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


JAMES T. MIX. 








woroveo F IN-fOl6 Pertorating Machine 


ANT This cut represents the New 
7 Re, Pin-hole Perforating Machine, 

: which for durability, strength, 
and general adaptability to 
the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, stands second to none, 
having many advantages over 
all other machines. It will 
a perforate a sheet 26 in. wide 
my Ne and any desired length. 

—~ = ‘ aa It consists of two die wheels 
placed in such a position as to 
register perfectly, with no 

—~ gearing to get out of order. 
PRICE, $75.00 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
H. C. HANSEN, Typefounder, 
24-26 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 








M. M. KELTON, ESTABLISHED 1846. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND D. ROLLER 


Plate Presses. 


124 BAXTER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 









GUARANTEED THE BEST IN 
THE MARKET. 





LARGEST VARIETY 














... BEST QUALITY ... 











Send for Samples. 


....» PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


_ HOLYOKE, MAss. 






























Established I8s4e 
Sing ham 
“Range 
Mao mufacburers of 


Pewittiess Rollers 


Kew Process 


No Pin-hol oles, but Rollers 
Solid and iuaitths: Mesuedh and 


Trae — 





Priees cheaber thanthe 
dearest and dearer than The 
cheabest. Bur, always forthe 
ce ae 
Binghaw yr Runge 
t2-14- 16-1 ¢ pe Frankforvt St 


CLEVELAND O 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GEO. W. MOSER, FRANK A. BURGESS, 


Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 


GEo. F. KENNY, 


President. Secretary. 


ee) Cee ee 
0 PKR o= oo 


THE MOSER -BURGESS 


PAPER 


COMPANY 











Book Papers. 
Flat Papers. 
Ruled Papers. 
Manila Papers. 
Print Papers. 
Cardboards. 
Envelopes. 
Strawboard. 
Twine etc. 


237-239 
Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


Sib OLE FE OGE 140 B34 384 Be 324 





Particular attention to mail 
orders. Correspondence in- 
vited. We make a specialty 
of looking after orders where 
odd sizes and weights are required. Surplus stocks of 
manufacturers bought, which our customers always get 
the benefit of. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


























KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER'S FALLS, MASS, 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 


write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 


Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizin ane are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferre by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 


folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 











ENGRAVERS & 

PRINTING PLATE |) 

MANVFACTV een || if 
WAL 


- 183-185-187 - i 
|\ MONROE STREET~ /il/) 
Weel iler\erey {| | 


Dy. ; 
> oS _ seal (i! 
LENS 
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THE bATEST. 
wk KS 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


.» Lhe Monitor... 
Automatic Wire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


A Money Maker... 
& because time is spent in 
G@. STITCHING, not in 
ADJUSTING. 





Do not purchase a Stitcher until you in- 





vestigate the merits of this. 
For circular, fully describing it, address 


Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





cr 


Latham ~~ 
Machinery 


Company, 
197 to 207 S. Canal St. 
Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 








>| PRINTERS’ sno 
<1, BOOK BINDERS 
MACHINERY. 





























SPECIAL BARGAINS 1° he Cotinaes 

... hand Cylinder 
Presses, Hand Presses, Job Presses, Wire Stitchers, 
Cases, Stands, Pulleys, Chases, etc. Materials and 
Supplies. Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas 


Engines, Steam Engines and Electric Motors. 


SUCH BARGAINS 
NEVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation 
and appearance. 





OWARD IRON WORKS, “= 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Secs. ®@ BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G'™:esto%ermonroest, CHICAGO. 









PRICE $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 


MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


e® MACHINERY. 







































Memaaeet Lhe “New Era” 


l Te __ ENS THE COMING 
ch i JOB PRINTING PRESS 
The Gordon style of bed and 


laten movement with cylinder 
ink distribution. A perfect success. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN M. JONES & CO. 
PALMYRA, N. Y., 


who also build the Jones Gordon 
Job Press, the ‘‘New Era’’ Power 
and Lever and ‘‘Ideal’’ Paper 
Cutters. 


We \S 7 WESTERN AGENTS: 
m °_—S ee _ The Chicago Newspaper Union. 
i SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 





SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


e O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
p- Ne 8a K cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
7 engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
gee outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
_—: stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 





ST. LOUIS. 








~ SPECIAL and ELABORATE 
DESIGNS FOR CASES 
FOR ALL PORTFOLIOS 
PUBLISHED. 


Handsomely Embossed Cloth, 
Half Morocco and Full Morocco 
Cases, also Cloth Sides. Lowest 
prices and prompt attention. 


GASES 


rok NEWSPAPER 
PORTFOLIOS 


analn als ain ain ala an ain ain an ain ain ain ain an ain an aaa 
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W. B. Conkey Company, 


GENERAL BOOK MANUFACTURERS for PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


All kinds of Case Making and Embossing for the Trade. 


.- SEND FOR ESTIMATES... 


Office — 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
Factory—63-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE, — CHICAGO. 


“Harrison, Nos. 246’’—‘‘400’’—*‘432”’—"‘447”’. 


22.22.2222. ow 
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Long Distance Telephones : 





WOOD TYPE... 


Cases, Stands, Cabinets, Galleys, Reglet, Furniture, 
Dry Racks, Imposing Tables, Letter Boards, Proof 
Presses, Steel Bearers, etc. 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 


WE HAVE BUT 


one stanpaRo>—ITHE BEST! 


MORGANS-WILCOX CO.__» 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., and ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WHAT DID THEY DO? 


2222222022202. 22202202208 













































For terms and particulars, address 


—_me—__THORNE TYPE SETTING MACHINE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY— HARTFORD, CONN. 





Three Thorne Type Setters, in different offices, under different con- 
ditions and on different sizes of type, made the following 

_records : 
At the Portland, Me., Morning Press office, on the night of October 24, 


one Thorne Type Setter set and distributed 60,000 ems in nine hours. 
hours of this time they set small (two-line initial letter) advertisements and 


Two 


Evening News office, the last week in September, a 


Thorne Machine set and distributed 309,000 ems of minion type in a week, 
working eight hours a day for six days. 


At the book publishing house of Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago, on October 22, one Thorne Machine set and distributed 63,100 ems in 


175 Monroe Street, 


This was with long primer type on bookwork. 





START THE YEAR RIGHT 
By starting with a THORNE TYPE SETTER. 
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ORDER AT ONCE. 






139 Monroe StreET, CHICAGO. 
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WE DO NOT MAKE 

THE CHEAPEST...... sut 1 HE BEST 
~~ Printers’ Rollers =~ 


caste oRIGINAL “° GAT LINGS,” comine tie purase oF 


RRRRRR “Machine-Cast Printers’ Rollers” 


FOR THE PRODUCT. 











These Rollers give BETTER presswork with | 


-» LESS LABOR+«« 


than the old style. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Printers’ Rollers, Composition, etc., 


49-51 Rose Street. Se re NEW YORK. 












.-The 


T pew Jersey | 
Wire Stitching | 


3 : . t a Machine —— 













A new departure in mechanical motions. A machine y 


without cams. Simple, direct, positive and powerful 
action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. Easy and 











quick adjustment. Large table capacity. Stitches both 
flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 
order. Interchangeable parts, etc, etc. . . . . . 


MANUFACTURED BY 





The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co, 






GENERAL MANAGER *S OFFICE, CAMDEN, N. J. U. Ss. rs 


125 SouTH THiro SvT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Sole Agents: 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


15 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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wo of a kind: 
And both black. When it comes to ink, and 
you want a black, we can fix you out to per- 
fection. Our H. D. BLACK has a reputation 
for intensity, luster, and working and drying 
qualities that few black inks have. 


QUEEN CITY INKS 


of every kind are all of uniform excellence. 
Black is not the only kind we manufacture. 
Our output includes every color in the rainbow. 
For the best obtainable, use only ‘Queen City.” 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO: 
347 Dearborn Street. 
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The Four Pillars... 


upon which rests the foundation of good presswork, are 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DEAN 


GQ) # | LINSEED OIL 


ROLLERS 


E do not claim to know much about presses or ink, but 
Ww we have reason to believe that we ave authority on 
Rollers. We have, as:customers, the very best of the printers 
in the country. What better argument for the superiority of 
our goods could we advance? 





(BY THIS SIGN WE CONQUER.) 


ARE YOUR ROLLERS WORKING SATISFACTORILY ? 
If not, let us help you out of the difficulty. 


D. Jd. REILLY & C&. 


O. J. MAIGNE. 324-326 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 





CO. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS, 


VARNISH OILS 


FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
AND PRINTING INKS. 


181 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 





VAT VE VANT IS ORDERS. = & 


The burden of the song of numberless firms at the present 
time is this. Yes, what they want is “orders.” Many ink houses 
are in this predicament. While not hungering with a most 
voracious hunger for orders, still ze would not let one get by— 
if we could help it. We sell ink—and sell a good ink. “Buffalo” 
Ink is the brand—every ounce is right—so is the price. Make 
lots of it—work it off some way—and all who buy it can work 
it. This is a strong point about our ink—it works. Hope this 
ad. will—and bring us orders. That’s what it’s here for. 

Write us. “Vat ve vant is orders.” 
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“««BurFralo VRINTING INK Works 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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F, L. MONTAGUE & CO. 
| Improved 


oS 
The Dexter Folders, 
The New Wire Stitcher, 
Elliott Thread Stitcher, 
The Acme Paper Cutters, 
Roller Backers, 
Book Trimmers, 
Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 





PS 


Bookbinders’ and 
i Printers’ Machinery. 


Signature Presses, 
Embossers, 

Index Cutters, 

Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 
Ruling Machines, 

Tape, Wire, Etc. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


315 Dearborn Street, | 


| 


Manhattan Bldg., Room 617, 


CHICAGO. | 


17 Astor Place, 
140 East 8th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











COULDN'T VOTE 
For any party— has no legs to walk to the polls —couldn’t 


drop the ballots in the box—had to stay at home— locked 
in the safe or in the form—the latter in most cases. 





















Wetter Numbering Machine 


It can’t vote, but is voted for by all pushing, plucky, profit- 
piling printers from the extreme East to the West as far as the 
jumping-off place. 

It is simple, solid, convenient, sure as a dry gun, and fills 
the bill to a T. Numbers anything —tickets, checks, bank- 
notes, etc. Saves its cost in a single job of numbering. It 
don’t cost as much as a Hoe press, either. 

Catalogue tells a whole lot of things about it. 


It’s free. 
JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
20 & 22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 














Get it. 





The.... 


Brown & Carver ~— 
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Oswego Machine Works, sole Manufacturers, 
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Is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 
continued endeavor to produce the best possible 


PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINE. 


THE DESIGN IS SIMPLE. 
POWER DIRECT TO KNIFE AT BOTH ENDS. 


NEVER CUTS BELOW. 
NEVER FALLS SHORT. 


BALANCED CLAMP— One spin of wheel running it entire 


distance up or down. 


ACCURATE WORK GUARANTEED. 





Oswego, New York. 








Our Specialty: 
TRADE 
LITHOGRAPHING 


The’ 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON APPLICATION. 


New York Trade supplied by 
ALBERT B. KING, 87 and 89 William St., New York. 


Five Artistic Lithographed Designs. 
Prices in keeping with the times. 


BOND BLANKS, 
STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS, CHECK, DRAFT AND CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT BLANKS, 
Finely Lithographed for PRINTERS’ Use. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
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Calendar Pads 


...- FOR 1895... 


* Ready Now. 


140-142-144-146 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined 
Sereen Plates 


FOR 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAUVING. 


Adapted to all the “Washout,” “ Swelled Gelatine” and 
“ Zinc-etching ” processes. 


These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from 
newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 


M. Wolfe’s New Copper Etching Process. 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of 
printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up, with 
its attendant disadvantages. There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under cutting. 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. The only process wherein a half-tone from an 
eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on 
cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 
to both Zinc and Copper Etching. 


Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. 


M. WOLFE, - - #£DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PHoTO, DAYTON, Onio.’’ 





OVER 1,100 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE 815.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 
in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE No. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designed especially to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by_12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering sugges- 
tions in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only upon receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our goods. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 
NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 


Baltimore, Md. 








THE JL MMERICH 


—-+ IMPROVED +-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x 20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


—-EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-+ 
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Style Four “Colt’s Armory” 
Combination Platen Printing Press. 








Rt Ht Se at Sat Sat St Se Se Se Se Se G Se Se 








HIS illustration was made from a photograph of a press recently shipped by us to London, England. 

: : A single one of these machines may be adapted to emboss cardboard, to hot-stamp and inlay book 
covers, to print a solid tint on wood or a half-tone cut on tissue paper a thousandth of an inch 
in thickness. 

This press has two steel section gear wheels, two fly-wheels and all the stuf in the platen, shafts 
and connecting rods that can be swung in the available space. 

We build them on order only, and every machine is a ‘‘study’’—an adaptation to the special end 
in view. They cost money; we charge a good price for them; but in return you get something in the 
way of value. 

But our Regular Style One, within its intended sphere, is quite as good as ‘this; for we deliberately 
assert, and are prepared to prove, this: No press in the market will compare with it in point of output, 
durability, value. And we ‘‘rise to remark’’ that these three conditions involve a good many details. 
‘* Mony puckles mak’s the muckle.’’ Our ‘‘ Colt’s Armory’’ Press has the puckles ; its the muckle o’ its kind! 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 


Designers and Makers of High-grade PLATEN PRESSES for Every Duty, 


Branch OBice coe Main Office... 408 Temple Court Bidg., NEW YORK. 
Jackson and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO. 


NOTE.—Samples of Embossing, Color Printing and Half-tone Cut Work, also Catalogue, mailed on application. 
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Osan E: Binner Pres. 
Wituam A. HINNERS Treas. 
Herman C.LAMMERS Secy. 
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THE MOST @MPLETE 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT f 


IN AMERIGA 
SH TSH SY 


1O5~ 207 Souly Gnal Street WE 
7 


TELEPHONE 


HARRISON 676 es 






MILWAUKEE OFFICE 


MITCHELL BUILDING<s 
Telephone 1690 





THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. 
Illustration No. 1: The President’s Office, Chicago. 
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BABGOOK'S GREATEST SUGGESS | 
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The New Series 


~OOPTIMUS 


Two-Revolution Presses. 


Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 


The only perfect front-delivery — printed side up— without fly, grippers, or 
adjustments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 


The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 


Baboock Printing Press MIg. Go. 


FAGTORY — NEW LONDON, GONN. 
G. A. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 





FOR CATALOGUES, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


eee CHICAGO, AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 

ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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T.W.& C.B. Sheridan -::---- 
a 

















a 
© 
table © Paper Cutters a 


© Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


GBGOSSSSORE>~ 
Our New ROUND-CORNER CUTTER. 


© 





Knives Interchangeable. 
Three sizes of Knives with each Machine. 


| 
With 


Special Machines to order for Large ‘Blank Work. 














THE NENV 


@ 


Sheridan Punch. 


THIS ISA 
NEW AND IMPROVED MACHINE. 
STRONG AND POWERFUL. 
Adjustable Gauges. 
Interchangeable Punches and Dies. 
Will take from one sheet to half an inch of paper. 


Nos. A B I 4 7 9 13 








2,4, 6 Reade Street, New York. 


413 Dearbor n St., Chicago. Price, complete with one Punch 
and Die, - = = = = = $20.00 
Extra Punches, Dies and Eyelets, $2.50 per set. 


Se ee ge esac 






Foundry and Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS 

REASONABLE, 

RELIABLE AND 
PROMPT. 
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JESIGNING. ~ 


MAP, WwO0 D AND 
METAL ENGRAVING. 
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CONTAINING NINE 
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A Self-contained Attachment for Multi-Color Printing. 


rT REOUIRES 


Saving in Labor Eight Hundred Per Cent. 


READ THE, FOLLOWING PAGE. 





NZ 


OR THIS PAGE 


WAS PRINTED AT 


BY THE AID OF 


. ONLY a 


ForM - - 
JUSTIFICATION 
IMPRESSION 


CLEANING 


VS. 
VS. 
VS. 
VS. 


PRINTED ON A CHANDLER & PRICE 7X11 GORDON. 


COLOKS 





Z 





















For Mualti-Color Printing 





TEBE AU TDOCRA'TT 


OFFERS unparalleled advantages and promises to be the most simple and successful 
method ever offered for the consideration of the 
printing fraternity. . . . .. . 


The Autocrat 


AUTOMATICALLY controls the simultaneous supply and perfect distribution of any 
number or variety of inks for MULTI-COLOR PRINTING, and maintains the proportion- 
ate supply required of each color, (light or heavy faces,) for any number of impres- 
sions without mixing or blending and will permit the blending of two or more colors on 
any display line of type without affecting the others. 


The Autocrat 


PosseSSES within itself absolute control of its movements, which being positive, in- 
sures efficient service, also capabilities equal to every requirement, and holds in re- 
serve surprising possibilities. 


The Autocrat 


Is SELF-CONTAINED, silent, simple, practical. More—for the time and labor involved 
vields a greater return than any known method. 


The Autocrat 


Is CERTAINLY entitled to the recognition of practical printers everywhere, and there- 
fore kindly invites an opinion of its value in their interests. 


The Autocrat 


CALLS the attention of manufacturers to an investigation of its claims—with a view 
to its production as well as capitalists to the certain opportunity presented for profit- 
able investment. 


Aciclress, 


THE AUTOCRAT CoO. 


BOX 505. JEFFERSON, IOWA. 


PRINTED BY CLINE & MATTINGLY, BOONE, IOWA. 











HESE PRESSES have been adopted as a Specialty by the AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS’ COMPANY, 
and are recommended and sold by all its following Houses in preference to any other Platen Press having 
a Cylinder Ink Distribution, and is the only press of the class advertised by them. 





Dickinson Type Foundery, . ‘ . Boston 
Boston Type Foundry, . ‘ , Boston 
The American Type Founders’ Co., New York 
MacKellar, S. & J. Foundry, . Philadelphia 


John Ryan Foundry, ‘ ‘ . Baltimore 
MacKellar, S. & J. Foundry, ‘ . Buffalo 
MacKellar, S. & J. Foundry, . . Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Type Foundry, . . Cleveland 
Allison & Smith Foundry, ; . Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Type Foundry, . , Cincinnati 
Palmer & Rey Type Foundry, . Portland 


mM. 


GALLY, INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR, New York Clty. 


3-2 
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. Gally’s Universal Presses. 
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Marder, Luse & Co, Foundry, . . Chicago 
MacKellar, S. & J. Foundry, . : Chicago 
Benton-Waldo Type Foundry, . Milwaukee 
Central Type Foundry, . ‘ . St, Louis 
St. Louis Type Foundry, . . St. Louis 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, . Minneapolis 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, . . Omaha 
Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, Kansas City 
Denver Type Foundry, . : ‘ Denver 


Palmer & Rey Type Foundry, San Francisco 













9 
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MANUFACTURING FOUNDRIES 


MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
606-614 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Chicago, I/II. 
DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Successors to 
JAS. CONNER’S SONS, New York City. 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALLISON & SMITH FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BENTON-WALDO TYPE FOUNDRY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CLEVELAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. 
JOHN RYAN TYPE FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 








ALEX. 
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Beautiful New Design | 


PLOYED 


Folding Machines, Cases, Stands, 


Cabinets, Galley Racks, 


Cherry and Metal Furniture, ete. 





. . . SELLING AGENTS... 


COWAN & SONS, Ltd., Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, 
WW. P. McCOY, London, Eng. E. B. PEASE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
DOMINION TYPE FOUNDING CO., Montreal, Can. 
THE SCARFF & O’CONNOR CO., Dallas, Texas. 
GOLDING & CO., Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 









American 








Manufacturers of Hercules... 


.. . Gas and Gasoline Engines 
‘0 





Type Founders’ 


Oo 
Originators of Beautiful Book, 
Newspaper and Jobbing Faces 





Company 


x 


















.. . SELLING AGENTS... 


DAMON & PEETS, New Vork City. ROBERT ROWELL, Louisville, Ky. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. 
R. W. HARTNETT & BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IF. WESEL MFG. CO., New York City. 
H.L. PELOUZE & SON, Richmond, Va. 
NELSON CHESMAN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Lead and Rule Cutters, 





Cylinder, Job and Proof Presses, 


Numbering and Ruling Machines 


SSS Oa OOo 


Durability Guaranteed 


The LIPPINCOTT SERIES, shown on this page, is furnished by all Foundries, Branches and Selling Agents of the American Type Founders’ Company 















BRANCHES 


MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
308 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
83 and 85 Ellicott St., Buffalg, N. Y. 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
328 and 330 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minnesota. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
THE DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Denver, Col. 
PALMER & REY TYPE FOUNDRY, Portland, Ore. 




















JUST THE THING! 


Metallic Tape Coupler 


for joining together the ends of tape used on printing presses 
and folding machines. Adjusted in a few seconds (with the 
aid of parallel pliers). 








The old methods of sewing and eyeletting tape are no 
comparison with this novel device. 


PRICES. 
No. I, for yy inch tape (per box), $2.50 
5; I . - : - 2.75 
ac 6, “ 1% é ““c a“ i = ae 2.75 
Smooth Jaw Parallel Pliers, - - - - 1,00 


Best Grades of Tape. 


f= Kindly mention whether to be used on presses or 
folding machines. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO. 


Write for 
Circular and Sample. 


22 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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DonT Let 1894 Get By 
without looking after Bp 


your stock of 


Bookbinders’ 
Supplies... 


Place this 
order before 










Christmas 

purchasing 

and Holiday Pres 
arrangements 


put all other 
topics into the =~ 
background. im 





There is no other place.... 


where you can do as well in the line of leathers, 
leatherettes, cloths and supplies for your bindery, 
as at 


Gane Bros. & Co. 


406 North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 





New GOircular Folder..... 
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Folds Girculars 
1,2 and 3. 
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Pehar PRINTING INK © 
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CHICAGO OFFICE WILL OPEN IN DecemsBerR. WALTER S. PARKER, Manacer. 





The Most Wonderful Machine for Country Newspaper Printing. 


VAUGHN “= IDEAL HAND CYLINDER 


Patented July 26, 1892. 




















An impression is taken by each forward or backward turn of the crank. The 
press runs so easily that a boy or girl of fifteen can operate it without undue exer- 
tion. It occupies the least floorspace. It is the fastest hand cylinder made. It 
is lightest, although built ofiron and steel. It is the safest to operate, and makes 
least noise. It does excellent newspaper work, and invariably gives satisfaction. 


No. 1 —8-Col. Folio, or 5-Col. Quarto, bed 28% x43 . . $200.00 
No. 2—9-Col. Folio, or 6-Col. Quarto, bed 33%x48Y.. 225.00 
Frisket for No. 1, extra, $6.00; for No. 2, $6.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


Only Low-Priced Cutter that has Setscrews : } ,  ~ 


and Gibs for Taking Up Wear of Knife-Bar. 
. Buy the Best. It Costs No More. 


ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER 


GREATEST CUTTING CAPACITY FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. INSIST ON THE ‘«¢ ADVANCE.”’ 


22% inch, squares 22% inches, .$ 90.00 | 30 inch, squares 30 inches,. . . $165.00 
25 inch, squares 25 inches,. . . 110.00 | 33 inch, squares 33 inches,. . . 200.00 

Furnished with interlocking back gauge and clamp without extra cost. It always gives 
satisfaction because of its strength, convenience and simplicity. 


FOR SALE BY ALL, TYPE FOUNDERS AND einai 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


The Challenge Machinery Co., St, Chicago, Ills. 



































Goods are the Standard 
for High Quality. 




















A large line of 


SPECIAL 
Desks, 
Chairs —— 
A n d Made to order. 
Cabinets _— 


Carried in Stock. © Send for Catalogue. 


ffice Fixtures .—_ 


Of any Degree of Elegance made to order. 
Designs and Estimates Furnished on Application. 
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THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


42 Beaver St., NEW YORK. 











FFICE Chair No. 218—Antique 
Oak only. Leather, Cane and 


FFICE Chair No. 222—Antique Oak 
only. Plain Leather. 


d Office Cabinet— Walnut, 
Oak and Cherry. 


Dy ILING Case an 
Cen oe 


A FEW PICTURES_* 


From THE GLOBE COMPANY’S 1894-95 Catalogue, a full 
copy of which, containing 108 pages ofthings for the office, 
will cost you but one penny for postal request. All goods 


guaranteed. 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 
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a OP SeK.00 

“A - a ene || EET ed ' EGAL Blank Case No. 30.— 
Oak only. Five Sizes. 


S. Book Case. — Walnut, 
Oak and Cherry. 
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<_ oane EVOLVING Book Case 


LOBE Ideal Letter Filing Cabinet No. 75.— Walnut, Oak No. 3.— Walnut, Oak and 
and Cherry. Thirteen Sizes. Cherry. Three Sizes. 


IGEON Hole Case No. 45. 
—Oak and Walnut. Nine 


Sizes, 




















THE 


Retiance ever Paper ffuter. 


CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL CUTTERS 
OF ITS CLASS. 


Unequaled in Strength, 
Accuracy and general 
Construction. 













All parts strictly Inter- 
changeable. 





Every Machine fully 
Guaranteed. 


Buy no other until you 
have made comparison. 


Write for Circular. 





Sizes and Prices. 
23% in. squares 23 in. 
$90.00 


25% in. squares 25% in. 
$110.00 
For sale by 
Typefounders and 
Dealers only. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


195-197 South Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE RELIANCE REGULAR AND SPECIAL PROOFPRESSES. 


INLAND PRINTER. 





You Can’t 





Get Away 





From the fact that we are doing a great 
big per cent of the business that is being 
done at the present time, and that we 
are doing it in a strictly business - like 
way. We don’t figure on any outtits 
that we don’t care to place, but when we 
do figure on an order, we get it. We 
get paid for what we sell, and that is 
why we sell it. If you want a large or 
small order of type, a new press or paper 
cutter, or anything in our line, it will pay 
you to see what we can do for you. 


OK 
MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


52-54 Frankfort St., 
NEW YORK. 





This man never 
bought any of 
our material. 


This man never 
will buy any. 





It’s a Pleasure 








iz 


job printing presses ; 


puts into the examination of our machines, the better we like it. 
Then one will see and appreciate the many points of superiority 


over others — points that we not only claim, 
use our presses will agree to; 
tone printing especially. 


The catalogue tells you about it. 
you a better idea. 


A 5 os ns os os ) 


] 
For us to have a caller who thoroughly understands his | 
business, and who wishes to investigate everything about | 
and the more study and investigation he 


but printers who 
points of great interest for half- 


Calling upon us will give 
But if you cannot call, write anyway. 

















GEO. W. PROUTY COMPANY, 


- MANUFACTURERS... 


Perfected Prouty Job Printing Pres 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


WOOD PRINTERS’ 


- FOR SALE BY- 
BENTLEY, CONNER & CO., 16=20 cheb St., New York City. 
PALMER & REY, a . San Francisco, Cal. 











Ses, 





128-130 Oliver St., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. Co. 
26 NORFOLK AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Retrospect and Prospect. 
i 
iN this closing issue of 1894, it is appropriate to announce to the trade that we have 
' successfully developed and perfected two new Web Perfecting Presses, which, it is universally 
conceded, will be of great value to publishers, 


We have had especially in mind the demand for printing periodicals in colors, either for 
regular or supplementary issues. Accordingly we have designed and built a new Web Press for 
this purpose. It prints in any number of successive colors from one to five on one side of the 
web, and perfects the reverse side. 

We have also produced a Rapid Rotary Web Perfecting Press for a fine grade of printing 
in one color on each side of the paper. It prints from the finest illustrations, either half-tone 
or other engravings. 

Both machines cut the printed web into sheets with a clean cut (not serrated), and deliver 
flat on a table or to folders. They can be built to use stereotype or electro plates, or both in 
combination. 

New and novel features of our own invention have been introduced, which render them 
capable of doing the finest work. They can be run on any floor, no pit being required. 

A cut of these machines with descriptions will gladly be furnished on application. If 
desired, we will also send full catalogue of printing machinery manufactured by us. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Company. 





CLEAN UP YOUR COMPOSING ROOM 


Ship your dead electros to the foundry and send us an 
order for one of these 


ss Cabinets 222" 


o—_ 





22d, 2d. dd be de de dd oe dee de added dod ebb ddd diode dbo dd bed 














WILL ACCOMMODATE 800 
TWO-COL. ELECTROS. 


ON CASTERS. 
INCLINE TOP. 


SECURELY CRATED. 
F. O. B. ROCKFORD. 


MADE OF OAK. 
CABINET FINISH. 


RECORD BOOK 
AND INDEX WITH EACH 
CABINET. 


FLOOR SPACE, 211N.X 441N. 


wwe See 
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PRICE, $20.00 NET. 


If you hear good reports of the 


... Bennett Folding Machines 


Don’t forget that we make them, and will guarantee to give 
you good service. 


Respectfully, 


The Rockford Folder Co. 


THE TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Exclusive Canadian Agents, TORONTO, ONT. R OCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


It is a “Striking” fact 


that our COMPETITORS have to CUT PRICES 
in order to make a sale when in competition with 


The “ECONOMIC” 
ie Two-Revolution 
- Press.... 


Did it ever “ STRIKE” YOU that their machines must cost less to build to permit them to do this ? 
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Compare the - corn | yin amen «Th E you will see 
u wi 
Material used with that ‘on ... C conomic” WHY. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
7 = ‘S =* = 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 4 I Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
I, C. LATHROP, VicE-PRESIDENT. G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 
9 
George Mather’s Sons Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
sesessg PRINTING INKS sss 
bt St Se oe St ldeeeee 
Cae ak al tea ae 
t= | VARNISHES... 22222 
be Se Sp Be Se Ve S Sl 52s 52s 2 sD. 2s 2 sd 
St Ge Gt ot eee eee Het ey Hp ty A 
29 Rose St., New York. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St, Me Nos. 128-130 Oliver Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 














THE. MORRISON 
PERFECTION WIRE STITCHERS 


ARE THE 
SIMPLEST ano 
BEST! 






1863-187 MONROE ST. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, *°°°'’cutcaco, 


ARE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THESE MACHINES. 


WIRE OF ALL SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for Circulars and Prices of Stitchers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RABBEIING AND BEVELING MACHINE 


DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
Rabbeting and Beveling Copper and Zine Etehings. 
“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS THE EATING.” 


We Refer You to Users. 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Franklin Engraving Co. 

George H. Benedict & Co. 

W. B. Conkey & Co, 

Behring Engraving Co. 

Chicago Photo Engraving Co. 

A. Zeese & Sons, 

Drant Illustrating Co. 

Racine & Brownell. 


St. Louis, Mo.: 


Chas. A. Drach Electrotype Co. 
Woodward & Tiernan. 


Columbus, Ohio: 

Terry Engraving Co. 

W. H. Harper. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Buffalo Electro. and Engraving Co, 
Springfield, Ohio: 

Ohio Engraving Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : x Re é : 

Quip, Cook & Quin. PRS" , ee 


MACHINERY FOR ELEGTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS, ETCHERS, ET6. 


psi 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


JACKSON AND CANAL STS. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
... SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 





APointer 
Steal a Ma rohy on 


bicdebssin whole. 


ATES 


Are Low. There well te- 


pres tof Le ay eal wile 


CROSSCUP&WEST 
ANETTA IN ELROD 


Cy Ne a =) = oe ed oe 
F PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WOOD- i 
wpuore- Fngraving 
SPECIALISTS 'NHALF-TONE. 

















FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 





Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C.FULLER & CO. Sole Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - 




















Specimen copper half-tone, by 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
400 and 402 N. Third street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


““WHAT WILL ‘SANTIE’ BRING ME?” 





Photograph by 
Rosch, St. Louis. 
By permission. 


























THE A SC E N Ss | Oo N . From painting by G. Biermann. 


FRONTISPIECE, Engraved by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
DECEMBER, 1894. 195-207 South Canal street, 


Chicago, 





